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Amonest all the modes of settling a dispute, and 
satisfying the earnest longing for justice which dis- 
turbs the heart of man, perhaps the old method, 
by single combat, presents most points of imme- 
diate satisfaction ; there is something so entirely 
congenial to the feelings in seeing a cause person- 
ified, and adequately represented. Much of this 
present satisfaction is experienced when we find in 
the page of history some grand struggle main- 
tained, some vital question worked out, by men 
alive to their responsibilities, equal to the impor- 
tant interests they support, and with minds and 
tempers akin to the principles they advocate. 
Such a combat and such champions we find in the 
period we are now called on to consider—a period 
not less remarkable for the mighty interests in- 
volved in the battle then fought out, than for the 
personal qualities of those engaged in it, and their 
singular adaptation to the parts they severally 
oe It may be said, indeed, that circumstances 

ave the power of moulding characters, and fitting 
them to the form assigned them, but the adapta- 
tion here is something much more particular and 
appropriate. Had any of the leading characters 
in this drama dung places, we see that the re- 
sults might have been altogether different, and 
these differences of such magnitude, as to alter the 
whole face of society abroad and at home, even 
down to the present day. 

The course of events connected with the unhappy 
queen whose character is the subject of our article, 
by turns brings before us all the principal person- 
ages of that period ; around her they often group 
themselves, and with her all were intimately con- 
cerned ; so closely, indeed, that the contact always 
develops their inner nature, unmasks their de- 
signs and motives, and tests and tries them, as 
some great power of nature tests every substance 
that is brought within its influence. It is a test 
popularly considered fatal to the magnanimity of 
our great Elizabeth, and to the disinterestedness 
of Scotland’s great statesman: a test to bring out 
in glaring relief all the fierceness of Knox’s na- 
ture ; to reveal the secret sources of France’s du- 
plicity ; and the cruelty, the treachery, the am- 

ition of Spain ; and to make manifest the utter 
corruption which lay on the surface at least of the 
old religion, and to expose every failure of sin- 
cerity, reverence, and charity, in that form which 
superseded it. False herself, Mary of Scotland is 
yet the mirror of truth to those who approach her ; 
we see in every instance the bad in blacker colors, 
and the pure gold of the best sullied by an alloy, 
which need not have heen detected, but for the 
severe trial she brings them to. 

The fair, candid, impartial mind finds in the 
records of Mary and her times lessons of such rare 
interest and importance, such a far and clear in- 
sight into persons, motives, and the secret springs 
of great events, as will repay the toils of the most 
laborious search. But for any real good, for the 
ascertaining of truth, for fulfilling any of the uses 
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and purposes of history, candor and impartiality 
are 80 aap are indispensable in so stringent 
a sense of the term, that we may say it is better 
not to study them at all, than to do so in any other 
spirit ; and experience shows us how hard it is for 
those who bring themselves within reach of Mary’s 
fascinations, to preserve these qualities. For her 
beauty lives still ; three hundred years have passed, 
and her smiles and tears have yet power to move 
the heart, and to pervert the judgment. Those 
well-known features reign over the imagination as 
though we beheld them with our eyes ; we look in 
her face and forget, not only all that can be said, 
but, alas! all that can be proved, against her. If 
this be so now, it was surely a happy thing for 
England that while all this beauty lived and 
breathed, our country lay under a woman’s rule. 
Most unfortunate Mary must have deemed it. No 
king could have withstood the temptation once to 
behold those charms, no man could have resisted 
their influence. What would have been the end, 
who can tell? Had she once come a suppliant be- 
fore him, the world might have seen the ancient 
tale realized— 
In robe and crown the king came down 
To meet and greet her on her way ; 
* It is no wonder,”’ said the lords, 
‘She is more beautiful than day.” 


And so she might have slid into the unguarded 
throne, which she never abandoned the hope of 
one day possessing. Even Elizabeth seems to have 
known that her safety lay in distance, that it was 
risking too much to indulge a natural curiosity. 
We can hardly, indeed, overrate what might have 
been Mary’s living power under favoring circum- 
stances, when we see to what an extent her fascina- 
tions blind the moral sense of her historians and 
apologists at this distant period of time ; when we 
note the tender names they give to her errors, what 
efforts they make to elude them, how shrinkingly 
they approach the mention of them, how hastily 
they pass them over, how petulantly unjust it renders 
them to all beside, applying all the severer moral 
standard to her fellow-actors for the license they 
allow themselves in her solitary exceptional case. 
M. Mignet, her latest biographer, and whose 
work, ably condensing .as it does much new mat- 
ter, has given the subject a fresh interest, is better 
desuted as Mary’s admirer than her apologist ; 
for having a taste, and, we must believe also, a 
tender conscience, for historic accuracy, there is no 
want of fairness to complain of in his detail of the 
facts of his heroine’s story ; her worst enemy (the 
epithet invariably applied to every conscientious 
believer in Mary’s guilt in the one great transac- 
tion of her life) never brought er 80 ta 
weight of evidence inst her. In fact, he be- 
lieves all the bad she has ever been charged with 
The remarkable point in M. Mignet is, that this 
conviction of guilt in no way seems to affect his 
feelings towards her. She still occupies in his 
mind the niche of injured innocence and virtue. 
Now and then, it is true, the ncy of the case 
from him some unwilling phrases of condem- 
nation ; but the one of his work is sympathizing 
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admiration. We know not what may be the se- | 
eret cause for this perverted judgment. Whether 
it is to be found in his pride, as a Frenchman, in 
Mary’s beauty and grace, herself half a French- | 
woman by birth, and wholly by education; or 
whether it. proceeds from an equally patriotic 
hatred of Elizabeth as a main author of our national 
greatness, it is not easy to decide; probably both 
these motives have their influence ; certain it is 
that Elizabeth gets all the hard words, is the ob- 
ject of all the virtuous indignation our author has 
to bestow ; and that the same faults which in Mary 
are passed over without comment, or even some- 
times with a lofty tribute of praise to her talent, 
ingenuity, and matchless resources, are in Eliza- 
beth denounced in a storm of righteous censure. 
The course of our narrative will afford sufficient 
proof of this, without lingering at the outset to 
substantiate our charge. We who are compelled, 
however ungallantly, to take Mignet’s facts—borne 
out as they are by every trustworthy previous his- 
tory—and to form our own severer conclusions upon 
them, must proceed, without further delay, to de- 
tail these facts as recent search has confirmed, and 
thrown-new light upon them ; first attempting to 
show that in spite of the elegance of Mary's educa- 
tion, and the apparent promise of her youth, there 
was nothing in her early training to render the 
darker pages of his history impossible, nor more 
uncongenial and unnatural than great crimes must 
always be, when we set ourselves deliberately, and 
in cool blood, to account for them. 

Mary is universally called unfortunate and un- 
happy—too often, to screen her from severer and 
more appropriate epithets. But unhappy and un- 
fortunate she may be truly called in the circum- 
stances of her childhood and of her education. For 
what greater mishap could have befallen a beauti- 
ful and innocent child, than to be taken from a 
mother’s care to be reared in the bosom of the 
Court of France, under the eye and immediate 
superintendence of her uncle the Cardinal of Lor- 
raine, the most infamous member of the house of 
Guise, and under the maternal care and example 
of her mother-in-law, Catharine of Medici, that 
type and byword of falsehood and cruel treachery ? 

f this court M. Mignet gives us the following 
picture :— 


This court was then the most magnificent, the 
most elegant, the most joyous, and, we must add, the 
most lax in Europe. Still retaining certain military 
customs of the middle ages, and at the same time 
conforming to the intellectual usages of the time of 
the renaissance, it was half-chivalric and half-litera- 
ry, mingling tournaments with studies, hunting with 
erudition, mental achievements with bodily exercises, 
the ancient and rough games of skill and strength 
with the novel and delicate pleasures of the arts. 
Nothing could equal the splendor and vivacity which 
Francis I. had introduced into his court, by attracting 
thither all the principal nobility of France, by edu- 
cating as pages therein young gentlemen of all the 
provinces, by adorning it with nearly two hundred 
ladies belonging to the greatest families in the king- 
dom, and by establishing it sometimes in the splendid 
spe of Fontainebleau and St. Germain, which he 

ad either built or beautified on the banks of the 
Seine, and sometimes in the spacious castles of Blois 
and Amboise, which his predecessors had inhabited 
on the banks of the Loire. A careful imitator of his 
father’s example, Henry II. kept up the same mag- 
nificence at his court, which was presided over with 
as much ce as activity. by the subtle Italian, 





Catharine de Medici, whose character had been formed 
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by Francis I., who had admitted her into the petite 
bande de ses dames favorites with whom he used to 
hunt the stag, and frequently sport with alone in his 
pleasure-houses! The men were constantly in the 
company of the women ; the queen and her ladies 
were present at all the games and amusements of 
Henri II. and his gentlemen, and accompanied them 
in the chase. The king, on his part, together with 
the noblemen of his retinue, used to pass several 
hours every morning and evening in the apartments 
of Catharine de Medici. ‘‘ There,’’ says Brantéme, 
** there was a host of human goddesses, some more 
beautiful than others; every lord and gentleman 
conversed with her he loved best ; whilst the king 
talked to the queen, his sister, the dauphiness (Mary 
Stuart), and the princesses together with those lords 
and princes who were seated nearest him.”’ As the 
kings themselves had avowed mistresses, they were 
desirous that their subjects should follow their ex- 
ample, “ and if they did not do so,”’ says Brantéme, 
‘they considered them coxcombs and fools.””—Mig- 
net, vol. i., p. 37. 


It is of this court, and its influence upon the 
susceptible mind of childhood, that M. Mignet 
ventures to say, that Mary “‘ during this period 
only gained benefit from it’’ (p. 40), as if, because 
she was not old enough to take an active share in 
its immoralities, that therefore her moral sense 
was not infected by the atmosphere in which she 
lived. Whereas it was this union of elegance and 
polish with deep depravity which constituted its 
ehief danger. She might under another aspect 
have learnt to view sin with horror and disgust ; 
but in this gay domestic social scene of wicked- 
ness, in which even religion was by no means shut 
out, and was universally acknowledged and re- 
spected, such a foundation of laxity and tolerance 
of evil was laid, as offers the readiest solution for 
all the subsequent errors of her life. Mary had 
infinite charms and graces, but there is hardly any 
indication of her possessing a conscience ; as far as 
in them lay, those polished princes and eardinals 
strangled it in the cradle, to make her more like 
themselves, more the creature of their designs. 
Nothing is more fearful amongst these masters of 
dissimulation and profligacy, of which that bad 
court furnished so many examples, than the ab- 
sence of remorse after their it deeds are done. 
Less sinners show us a mind in torment, full of 
anguish, if not repentance, when the tempter 
abandons them to their fate ; but these gigantic 
criminals, these wholesale plotters, and poisoners, 
and assassins, who filled the earth with theirdeeds 
of violence, seem to have been able to sustain their 
courage and their audacity to the end. No lifted 
veil reveals what should have been the terrors of 
Charles IX.’s last hours ; he died calmly, his hand 
clas in that of his mother Catharine. We 
might call it an exemplary end, but that there is 
no sign, no confession, not one symptom of repent- 
ance for one of the blackest crimes that disgrace 
our nature. And the reason for this must be that 
with them the very salt had lost its savor; their 
religion was corrupt, as being disconnected with 
purity of life. Party spirit, no less than self-in- 
dulgence, led to this fatal result. With many a 

ievous failing in Christian love and charity, the 
Gace did yet h morality ; and because 
they did so, and had used the universal decay of it 
as a powerful weapon against the religion in 
power, therefore those in = high places did 
too often only the more defy and disregard the 
moral precepts of the Gospel, only the more held 
monstrous transgressions of purity and truth as 
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venial, because that opposite party sternly upheld 
them. And when Mary early learnt to ther John 
Knox, and to reverence and to yield herself to the 
guidance of her profligate uncle, she learnt, alas ! 
at the same time, to hate along with him the stern 
moral law which he preached. She learnt to form 
a wholly different standard of what constituted a 
faithful child of the church ; and, in spite of the 
sins of her life, it does not seem that according to 
her own judgment she ever fell short of it. 

The difficulties which exist against forming a cor- 
rect and unanimous judgment on the character of 
this queen cannot certainly be attributed to a want 
of materials. No period of history was ever laid 
more bare, more completely exposed for subsequent 
investigation ; and this constantly in the very hand- 
writing of the parties most concerned. What was 
scarcely whispered three hundred years ago, is now 

roclaimed on the house-tops—plots and dark 

esigns, which it would have been rack and tor- 
ture, and death to reveal then, all the world may 
now peruse in all the comfort of fair type and 
drawing-room security. The schemes against this 
nation in particular, what Mary wrote to Philip, 
and Philip wrote to the Pope, and all that the Pope 
replied, and all that Alva advised and projected, 
which would once have made the faint-hearted give 
up their country fur lost, are now food for easy 
triumph or amused speculation. In addition to 
the innumerable histories and narratives contem- 
porary, or composed at intervals for different ends 

own to the present current year, we are informed 
by Prince Labanoff that in our State-paper Office 
aan the letters and papers relating to Mary 
Queen of Scots, collected and classed with the 
greatest care in chronological order, amount to 
sixty-nine bound folio volumes. ‘The archives of 
France and Spain also contribute their share of 
curious confirmation, Mary’s own letters which 
have escaped to this time amount to 736, and in 
the midst of documents of little interest, formal 
announcements, demands for safe conduct, and 

rofessions of friendship, which flowed so readily 

m Mary’s pen, and meant so little, are some 
which reveal her very heart ; letters written iri the 
heat of passion, and with a startling force of ex- 
pression which brings her whole soul before us— 
and many equally remarkable for dignity of 
remonstrance, fur a clear, terse statement of facts, 
and for readiness in turning those facts to her own 
advantage. Ata time when most ladies could not 
write a letter at all; when they could neither 
spell the words, nor compuse a sentence, nor knew 
how to use these accomplishments for the purpose 
of expressing ther thoughts, had they possessed 
them, Mary was an accomplished letter-writer ; 
the pen was her weapon—her letters, as composi- 
tions, may stand a comparison with those of the 
wisest and greatest men of her time. She began 
- to write early, and the melancholy circumstances 
of her life, and her own indomitable spirit and 
restless temper, kept her in continual practice. 
Writing was the occupation of her life. 

We need not remind our readers that Mary, a 
‘* beautiful infant” in her sixth year, accompanied 
by her “four Maries,’’ the daughters of noble 
Scotch houses of the same and name as her- 
self, after being affianced to the dauphin, was com- 
mitted by her mother, Mary of Lorraine and queen 
dowager of Scotland, to the care of her relations, 
and the French king, to be educated in her 
adopted country till she was of —* complete the 
marriage contract—a measure deemed necessary 
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from the disturbed state of Scotland, and the con- 
stant attempts of each party to obtain ession 
of the person of the young queen. In France she 
received an education fitted to develop every gift 
of nature. 


She early displayed the varied gifts of her rich and 
charming nature. At ten years of age she astonished 
all who knew her by her maturity, and wrote to the 
queen dowager with delicate and precocious good 
sense. When thirteen years old she recited a Latin 
speech of her own composition in presence of the king, 
the queen, and the whole court, in the hall of the 
Louvre.—Jbid., p. 41. 


And again :— 


Her mental and personal attractions were early 
developed. She was tall and beautiful ; her eyes 
beamed with intelligence and sparkled with animation. 
She had the most elegantly-shaped hands in the 
world. Her voice was sweet, her appearance noble 
and graceful, and her conversation brilliant. She 
early displayed those charms which were destined to 
make her an object of universal admiration, and 
which rendered even her infancy seductive. She had 
been brought up with the daughters of Catherine de 
Medici, and under the superintendence of the learned 
Margaret of France, the sister of Henry IL.—Jbid., 
p- 36. 


She was educated with great care. She under- 
stood and spoke Latin with facility—she had con- 
siderable knowledge of history, knew several living 
languages, and we learn from Brantéme that she 
had a fine poetical taste. 


She loved poetry and poets ; but, above all, M. de 
Ronsard, M. du Bellay, and M. de Maisonfleur, who 
have written beautiful verses and elegies on her. 
She herself composed and wrote verses, of which I 
have seen some beautiful and well written. She sang 
very well, accompanying herself on the lute, which 
she touched very prettily with that beautiful white 
hand of hers, and those fair, well-shaped fingers.— 
Ibid., p. 48. 


Her uncle, the cardinal, thus writes of her to 
his. sister, the queen dowager of Scotland, when she 
had attained her tenth year :— 


After having assured you of the prosperity and 
health of the said lords, I will tell you of those things 
which are most important to yourself, and from which 

ou will receive most pleasure and satisfaction. It 
is, that the said lady, your daughter, is so grown, 
and, indeed, increases every day in height, goodness, 
beauty, wisdom, and virtues, that she is as perfeet 
and accomplished in all things honest and virtuous 
as it is possible for her to be, and there is no one like 
her to be found, either among noble ladies or others, 
of what low or mean condition they may be. And I 
am constrained to tell you, madame, that the king 
takes such a liking to her, that he often amuses him- 
self in chatting with her for an hour at a time, and 
she knows as well how to entertain him with good and 
wise conversation as any woman of five-and-twenty 
would.—Labanoff, vol. i., p. 9. 


And going on to make arrangements with his sis- 
ter for forming a separate establishment for her, 
suited to her rank, not being satisfied with the ex- 
isting state of things :— 


I advise that there should be nothing superfluous in 
the order of it, nor yet mean or sordid, which is what 
she hates more than anything in the world. And, 
believe me, madame, she has already so high and 
noble a courage, that she makes great demonstrations 








of being vexed, seeing herself in this inferior position, . 
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and for this reason desires to see herself removed from 
the present guardianship, and to live in authority. 


And at the end of the same letter :— 


As for me, madame, all my happiness will lie in 
serving the mother and the daughter, and I will al- 
ways attend to what it will please you to command 
me, and [ hope so to manage that you shall be con- 
tent. LI only beg you, madame, to believe me satis- 
fied that never was a daughter calculated to give 
greater contentment, or better brought up ; and I 
must not conceal from you that Madame de Parroys 
(her governess) does the best that it is possible to do, 
and be sure that God is well served, and after the old 
fashion. The bearer of this will tell you of the har- 
angue which the queen, your daughter, made to the 
king.—Jdid., p. 14. 


Elsewhere he says :— 


I can assure you, madame, that there is no one 
more beautiful and more virtuous than the queen, 
your daughter ; she governs both the king and the 
queen.—Ibid., vol. i., p. 36. 


It was probably unhappy for Mary’s moral 
training that she was so charming and so teacha- 
ble. sides the importance for their own ends, 
which was the primary motive with her guardians, 
there was a positive pleasure in witnessing her 
aptitude for the part they designed her to play, and 
her quickness and docility in receiving their 
lessons ; the earliest lesson of this school—the 
great weapon of their policy—the art to be initi- 
ated into with the first dawn of reason and pursued 
and perfected through life, being duplicity and 
dissimulation. This poor child at ten showed her- 
self no mean proficient—she showed herself at 
least thoroughly alive to its importance, and jealous 
of her own credit in this particular. There is 
something at once pretty and melancholy in the 
following letter to her mother, written at ten years 
old, which is justly quoted as an evidence of her 
precocious talent, and with less reason, for the 
promise which these early years held out. Chil- 
dren dearly love a secret; it is quite congenial to 
their nature to have mysteries, and with requisite 
training they may becume early adepts at conceal- 
ment, It was Mary’s misfortune, rather than her 
fault, that this natural propensity should have been 
cultivated and developed, and set off to her own 
mind with a great show of duty towards her 
mother :— 

1552. 

Madame—I have received the letters which you 
have been pleased to write to me by Aztus Asquin, 
by which I have learnt the pleasure you have felt 
that I have kept secret the things which it pleased 
you to send me. I can assure you, madame, that 
nothing that comes from you shall be known by me 
(ne sera sceu par moy). I humbly beg you 
to believe that I shall not fail to obey you in every- 
thing in which you are pleased to command me, and 
to think that the chief wish I have in the world is to 
be obedient and agreeable to you, doing you every 
— service as lam bound. I have seen, by your 
etters, that you beg me to approve the marriage-gift 
of the late M. Asquin to his son, who is here. I 
humbly entreat you never to give me anything but 
your commands, as to your very humble and ve 
obedient daughter and servant, for otherwise I shall 
not think I have the happiness of being in’ your 

As for my master, I will do as you have told 
me. I have shown the letters you have been pleased 
to write to me to my uncle, Monsieur de Guise, 


thinking that you would wish it, though, after the 
directions you have given me, I not have 
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shown them but that I was afraid I could not arrange 
things without his help. I write two other letters 
with my own hand; the one concerning Mde. de 
Parroys, and the other for my master, that you may 
be able to show that of my said master without this, 
so that they may not think that you have told me 
anything about it. I should have written to 
you in cipher, bat my secretary has told me that it 
was not necessary, and that he was writing to you in 
cipher. I write also to my natural brother ( frire 
bastard), according to the advice of my uncle, M. de 
Guise. The said letters are open, in order that you 
may deliver them if you approve of them.—Jbid., vol. 
i., p. 6. 


What a maze for a poor child’s head of secrets 
and mysteries, and with what satisf.ction our queen 
throws herself into these arcana! We have no 
doubt she could at this time quite command both 
speech and countenance, so that no one about her 
should guess she knew what she did not choose to 
be supposed acquainted with. This is all very in- 

enious and clever in a child, but we do think may 
airly make us mistrust the intrinsic sincerity of 
the ‘* frank artless manner,”’ and the ‘‘open and 
unsuspicious temper’’ her panegyrists so constantly 
extol in her, and by which they will always inter- 
pret the hard facts of the case which give so con- 
trary an impression. But our readers may think 
us harsh in deducing such consequences from a 
little girl’s dutiful letter to her mamma. It is 
solely to show her an apt pupil in a bad system. 
This same bad system must also share the greater 
part of the blame in a subsequent act of atrocious 
duplicity, in the well known matter of the secret 
bonds she was induced to put her hand to when 
she reached the age of fifteen. Previous to her 
marriage with the Dauphin, and before the arrival 
of the Scotch commissioners, who were to bring 
the articles of agreement from the Scotch parlia- 
ment, Henry and her uncles, the Guises, got her 
to sign three secret bonds. ‘The first of these acts 
(Mignet, vol. i., p. 46) was a full and free donation 
of Scotland to the Kings of France, in case of her 
dying without heirs, in consideration of the services 
which those monarchs had at all times rendered 
to Scotland by defending her from England, her 
ancient and inveterate enemies, and especially for 
the assistance which she had received from Henry 
If., who had maintained her independence at his 
own expense during her minority ; the second act 
made over all the revenues of Scotland to France 
till a certain impossible sum, alleged to be due but 
not acknowledged by Scotland, should be paid; 
and the third confirmed these preceding documents, 
whatever public articles of agreement she might be in- 
duced to sign. After stating that for certain 
reasons she had no means of opposing openly 
measures in Scotiand which she disapproves, the 
protestation goes on :— 


For this reason she has protested, and protests, 
that whatever agreement or consent she had made, or 
may make, to the articles and instructions sent by 
the estate of her kingdom, in case she dies without 
heirs, she wishes and intends that the dispositions 
made by her in that case for and to the profit of the 
Kings of France, remain entire, and have their full 


TY | and entire effect in spite of the agreements and con- 


sents that she makes, or will make, hereafter, if any 
she makes, on these articles and instructions, or 
otherwise, as things that will be made directly against 
her will, desire, and intention. —Labanoff, vol. i., p. 
55 ; Tytler, vol. vi., p. 70. 


These three documents she signed voluntarily 
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and fifteen days after, with equal willingness, she 
signed publicly before the Scotch commissioners 
acts and agreements of a directly contrary import, 
securing the integrity of Scotland, its independence 
of France, and appointing an heir chosen by them 
in case of her dying without issue. The sin of this 
iniquitous transaction lies so heavily on the French 
court, that, by comparison, Mary, a child of fifteen, 
may be hardly said to bear the guilt of it; but it 
at least illustrates what her education had been, 
and what principles and practices she was already 
made familiar with. ‘ 

It is quite in conformity with the tone of her 
education, that Mary should send a letter to her 
mother by these same commissioners, full of 
smooth, graceful satisfaction with everything and 
everybody, the king, the queen, her young hus- 
band, her relations and friends, and also with the 
favors that had been bestowed on these same duped 
commissioners, who ‘‘ had been so well received 
and gratified in every possible way ;’’ (de tout ce 
gu’il a esté possible.) 

Mary is justly termed unfortunate, though not, 
as we have said, from the circumstances which are 
understood to obtain for her this affecting epithet ; 
her misfortune seems really to lie in the fitness and 
congeniality of the position in which she was now 
placed with the leading features of her character. 
There was in herself nothing counter to the train- 
ing she received—no resolute, independent sense of 
right and wrong to resist this false teaching. 
Things around her were all smooth, easy, and de- 
lightful, and she seems to have acquiesced without 
a doubt in the fact, that this was the way kings 
reigned, and nations were ruled. She at once ac- 
quired high ideas of the rights of sovereignty, 
especially of its superiority to, and independence 
of, every earthly tribunal; and low ones of the 
responsibilities of this exalted station, and of the 
duties which it imposes. Her sojourn in France 
deprived her of all feelings of nationality, so that 
she regarded her own country only as a dependency 
on her adopted kingdom, important to her as the 
source of her own power and greatness, but mere 
banishment and expatriation as her home. It is 
hardly a censure to say that Mary wanted patriot- 
ism, so removed was she from everything to excite 
this virtue ; but still, on this point, we find a great 
contrast between her and her rival (to adopt the 
received pliraseology) Elizabeth. We do not be- 
lieve, that, had Elizabeth, even at the same early 

, been exposed to the same temptation, she 
could have been induced by any power, or for the 
sake of any personal advantage, so to sign away 
her people and her country by a stroke of her -~ 
But the deep duplicity in which Mary was bred 
made nothing seem true or real. No promise was 
binding, nothing was what it seemed to be ; and, 
consequently, the only objects worth striving for 
were pleasure and personal aggrandizement, and 
the only intellectual endowments to be cultivated 
were such as furthered these ends—external graces 
and accomplishments, and a certain subtle penetra- 
tion, as far removed from the qualities of a sound 
judgment as cunning is from wisdom. What real 
good Henry and the Guises could have proposed 
to themselves by this sacrifice of the young queen’s 
integrity, it is difficult to make out; any honest 
man would have seen it was a measure as im 
sible to carry out as it was unjust in conception, 
but it was only too much in conformity with the 
treacherous policy of those times. yond its 
moral influence on those concerned, and as illus- 
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trating the principles on which Mary’s character 
was formed, it did, in fact, produce no fruit—it 
came to nothing. The next step taken by her un- 
der their advice had more definite consequences, 
though in itself less reprehensible. It was the 
first of the many ‘ fatal’? measures which mark 
her reign ; fatal, as filling her own mind with pre- 
tensions she could never realize, and never aban- 
don ; and fatal, as bringing upon her the permanent 
jealousy and mistrust of that great queen, whose 
genius always ruled over Mary’s. For if we will 
amuse ourselves with ideas of fatality, apart from 
the inevitable consequences of men’s actions, to 
Mary might well have been addressed the sooth- 
sayer’s warning words :— 


Thy demon, that ’s the spirit which keeps thee, is 
Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable, 

Where hers is not ; but, near her, thy angel 
Becomes a fear, as being o’erpowered ; therefore 
Make space enough between you. 


It was an evil hour for Mary, when, insulting 
Elizabeth’s honor and daring her vengeance, she 
called herself Queen of England ;—an empty claim, 
as we regard it now, for Elizabeth’ knew so firmly 
how to keep her own, that we cannot understand 
what a strong grasp it needed ; but no empty claim 
to either queen, never forgotten by her who was 
injured by it, nor in her inner intention once re- 
nounced by Mary. And it should be kept equally 
in mind by the student of those times, that, on 
Mary Tudor’s death, Mary of Scotland did assert 
herself her heir to the English throne by virtue of 
the bull which declared Elizabeth illegitimate. 
For here we find a key to much of that ‘ malignity,” 
** vindictiveness,”’ ‘‘ envy,’’ and “‘ jealousy,” which 
is ascribed to Elizabeth in all her dealings with 
Mary ; sometimes most unjustly ascribed—for often 
Elizabeth acted like the truest friend to her rival, 
and did what her best friends did, or ought to 
have done—but, on other occasions, with too much 
color of truth. The jealousy that Elizabeth felt 
against Mary was not, we believe, that weak, per- 
sonal sentiment, which it is assumed to be. It 
was not a vain woman’s jealousy of another’s su- 
perior attractions, but it was a queen’s jealousy 
of a powerful rival, who had gifts and talents to 
assert her claims, and followers to maintain them. 
Elizabeth, great woman as she was, had yet too 
high an opinion of her own right to general ad- 
miration, and too many flatterers to feed these 
notions, to have much room for jealousy. All 
Mary’s lovers had been rejected by herself; she 
was the object of universal homage and unbounded 
adulation ; and, perhaps, none of all the judgments 
of posterity regarding herself would have surprised 
her more than its unanimous award of the palm of 
beauty and grace to her sister queen. 

Our author, though full of prejudice against 
Elizabeth, is yet alive to her great qualities. It 
is thus that he introduces her to his readers. We 
omit a long and well-known extract, which occurs 
in the middle of the passage, from the account of 
her person and manner left by the Venetian am- 
bassador :— 


What was the character of this princess, whose 
hostility the court of France did not fear to excite 
against Mary Stuart, who, from that moment, be- 
came her rival, both as a queen and a woman? 


pS | High-spirited, imperious, extremely proud, with great 


energy, astuteness, and capacity, Elizabeth had long 
been compelled to dissimulate her feelings and her 
religious faith during the terrible reign of her sister, 
who would have proscribed her but for the support 
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iven her by Philip I. She had lived at a distance 

m the court under strict surveillance, and had 
thus acquired those habits of deception which com- 
bined in her with the haughty and violent passions 
she inherited from her father. To the most 
solid learning Elizabeth united the most agreeable 
accomplishments. She was an excellent musician, 
and danced to perfection. Certain gifts of person, 
great mental attractions, all the adornments of a 
brilliant education, much originality without sufficient 
grace, and the resources of a strong and lively imag- 
ination, rendered her remarkable as a woman ; whilst 
her acute and penetrating judgment, her unwearied 
application, her haughty and politic disposition, and 
her active ambition, destined her to be a great queen. 

On the day of her accession she displayed those 

ualities which characterized all the rest of her life. 

he took possession of the throne as a matter of 
course, and passed from oppression to command with- 
out either surprise or uneasiness. Adopting the pol- 
icy which was destined to constitute the glory of her 
reign, she pursued. it assiduously, but without pre- 
cipitancy. We cannot say she was a zealous Protest- 
ant, but she was averse to Catholicism as the religion 
which had oppressed her youth, and still menaced 
her crown. She felt more disposed to detest than to 
contest it. She said she had read neither Luther nor 
Calvin, but St. Jerome and St. Augustine, and she 
eonsidered that the points of difference between the 
various Christian communities were of very little 
importance. She therefore restored Protestantism 
rather from policy than conviction, in order to give 
the direction of affairs and the government of the 
state to her own party, and withdraw it from her 
adversaries. 

She immediately surrounded herself with men of 
great ability or entire devotion to her service. Her 
two principal advisers were Lord Robert Dudley, one 
of the sons of the Duke of Northumberland, whom she 
appointed her master of the horse, and who remained 
her favorite as long as he lived ; and William Cecil, 
whom she made secretary of state, and who was her 
prime minister for furty years. Careful to retain 
those whom she had chosen, she was always well 
served. She never permitted her favorites to become 
for a single moment her masters, and her most expe- 
rienced ministers were never more than her useful 
instruments. On all occasions, though she sought 
counsel, she acted upon her own decisions. Her will, 
guided solely by either calculation or interest, was 
sometimes slow, often audacious, always sovereign. 
In less than a month after she had succeeded Mary 
Tudor, the Spanish ambassador wrote to Philip I. :— 
‘* She is held in incomparably greater dread than her 
sister. She orders and does whatever she pleases, 
just as absolutely as the king, her father.’’ Speak- 
ing of herself, with a full consciousness of what she 
was and what she could effect, Elizabeth said, about 
this time, ‘‘ that she would let the world know that 
there was in England a woman who acted likea man, 
and who was awed neither by a Constable of Mont- 

- morency like the King of France, nor by a Bishop of 
Arras like the King of Spain.”’—Mignet, vol. i., pp. 
51—56. 


Such was the woman whom Mary so rashly pro- 
voked. We do not esteem M. Mignet a judge of 
how far Elizabeth was influenced by religious feel- 
ing. He probably does not understand the position 
of the English Church, and its middle course be- 
tween two extremes, which Elizabeth in her arbi- 
trary way helped to establish. But there is truth, 
though unfriendly truth, in the rest. Elizabeth 
had —- t was the art and study of the 
times, and she was an adept in it, as far as gain- 
a wy ends proves it. 

ut the practice of duplicity being universal, 
we must learn to discriminate between different 
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kinds. That for which the Court of France of the 
period is so infamously distinguished was aggres- 
sive in its character, and so far unprovoked. It 
used it as a weapon of offence, as an assassin uses 


a dagger. Elizabeth’s dissimulation was first as- 
sumed to protect her very life, which one rash 


word would have sacrificed ; and in a general re- 
view of her subsequent conduct we still see the 
same principle of self-defence—defence of herself 
and of her kingdom—in her practice of it. Mary 
began by claiming the throne of England, and 
though afterwards circumstances obliged her ap- 
arently to withdraw it, we see now, and doubtless 
‘lizabeth knew then, that at any favorable moment 
the claim would be renewed. To guard against 
this favorable moment ever dawning, was hence- 
forth one of the main objects of her policy, some- 
times by very crooked means, it must be granted, 
but it was adopted towards Mary to secure her own 

ition rather than to encroach on that of others. 
f Mary had let her alone, and if her attitude from 
inevitable circumstances had been less threaten- 
ing, Elizabeth, as much from inclination as good 
sense, would have maintained a sincere good un- 
derstanding with her. 

But between Mary and Elizabeth there was a 
still further difference in the character of the du- 
= each practised; the one is politic, and 

und up with politics and state craft, the other, 
selfish and personal, Mary’s crying sins of this 
nature were against the interests and feelings of 
her country, for private motives and the indulgence 
of personal ends ; though she too, under French 
influence, could adopt their large aggressive plans 
of deception. Elizabeth’s motives were national 
and patriotic. Perhaps circumstances may have 
aided this happy unison of interests, but, as a fact, 
no private feeling ever led her to forget the wek 
fare of her people; all her ee wishes for 
greatness and prosperity were bound up in theirs ; 
in this sense she may be said to have had no private 
ends. Whenshesinned against honesty and truth, 
it was under a false notion that she was promoting 
her people's advantage as much as her own. Her 
private feelings and fancies were ever subservient 
to the public cause. She was often arbitrary and 
tyrannical, but she never forgot that the course she 
pursued required of her great personal sacrifices, 
and she knew she had no right to enact the abso- 
lute queen and the self-indulgent woman at the same 
time. Pleasure and the gratification of natural 
desires were always made to yield to greatness. 
She showed her people that if she ruled them with 
a strong hand she could control herself as sternly. 
Even her follies and vanities she contrived to make 
useful. ‘The artificial politics of Elizabeth”’ 
(says Hume) ‘‘ never triumphed so much in any 
contrivances as in those which were conjoined 
with her coquetry ;”’ and she was not ridiculous 
without rather helping on the cause in hand than 
obstructing it. 

Mary, on the contrary—and it is the secret of her 
influence—was a woman in the full meaning of 
the word. First a woman, and then a queen. 
She could not give up her inclinations to her 

sition. She could act the queen to perfection, 

ut she was unequal to the constant sacrifice, the 
long self-control needed by those who wield sover- 
eign power. Like the Egyptian queen, whom she 


in some points resembles, she was 


E’en a woman, and commanded 
By such poor passions as the maid that milks, 
And does the meanest chars. 
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And on this anne nature were engrafted 
perfect grace and beauty, constituting her queen 
of hearts, perhaps, but not queen of her people. 
At twenty-five Elizabeth felt herself the mother of 
her people ; Mary, through her whole life, shows no 
touch of this maternal instinct. Her interests, her 
plots, her wishes, were all personal and private 
ones. Patriotism, such as it was, was to be found 
amongst her opponents—Murray and even Knox are 
examples of it; but Mary had apparently no con- 
ception of this sentiment. Her cause, and it was 
sometimes as much her misfortune as her fault, 
never at the best included more than 4 very small 
minority. 7 

Both training and nature conspired to make 
these women opposites. Elizabeth’s youth had 
been one of fear, and caution, and restraints, and 
her deportinent —— bore traces of this hard 
discipline in its stiffness and want of grace. 
Mary’s had been tenderly fostered; she was 
admired and even beloved, as far as the denizens 
of that court had hearts to love. Her *‘ charming 
nature’’ could expand in all the sunshine of gen- 
eral approval—there were no cold checks shutting 
her up within herself; her manner was therefore 
open, frank, engaging, and cordial—how should a 
prosperous, joyous beauty’s ever be otherwise? but 
it was only an accomplishment, formed not by the 
heart so much as by external circumstances. She 
had no need in her youth for habitual circum- 
spection, and her general demeanor was the gainer 
by it. But her biographers claim much larger 
admissions, and expect us to believe in it against 
positive fact, as if amiable manners were incom- 

tible with great crimes, and the deception which 

longs to them; as if Elizabeth must be the dis- 
sembler, and Mary the generous victim of impulse, 
because the one betrays an awkward consciousness 
ofa discreditable secret, the other shows an open 
smiling face through all and can keep up two dis- 
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sistent indifference to truth ; with a zeal for re- 
ligion, but no submission to its precepts—Mary, 
after her long minority and upon her early widow- 
hood, eluding the English fleet which Elizabeth, 
in her indignation at the recent insult, had sent 
to impede her course, returned to her eo age 
unwillingly returned; nor can we wonder, for 
| hever did a prince enter upon his reign under more 
| difficult circumstances, never was country less fit- 
| ted to obey and submit itself to female rule. She 
| returned to Scotland, then a seething hot-bed of 
| dissensions, where social misrule and centuries of 
civil war had undermined all'ideas of law and 
| justice, and disorganized the whole framework of 
society ; where the nobility had neither loyalty 
nor patriotism, nor honor towards one another, 
but all was for self, and personal or family aggran- 
| dizement ; where the people were reduced to ex- 
_tremity and desperation by the alternate oppres- 
sions of contending factions ; while, to add to these 
long-standing evils, this country seemed to be 
chosen for the arena in which the old and new 
principles of religious faith should fight out their 
differences with the least restraint from the hand 
of power—or rather, with so equal a balance of 
_physicial strength to assist the intrinsic merits of 
the question, as made the conflict more a religious, 
as opposed to a political one, than in any coun- 
try in Europe. While Hume tells us that the 
| English were so passive with regard to religious 
changes that throughout the Tudor dynasty they 
altered their faith with each reign more willingly 
than the order of succession, the populace of 
Scotland were ardent theologians. Weary with 
oppressions, disgusted by the monstrous immorali- 
, ties of the churchmen in power, and ripe for change, 
| the principles of a change in religion spread like 
wildfire or like light through the land, bringing 
| (to their minds) not only hope of spiritual illumi- 
| nation, but anticipations of freedom, power, learn- 





tinct currents of thought, the one represented by the | ing, cultivation, whatever is most enchanting to 
unruffled viso sciolto the other far down in the | the hopes of an awakened people, in their train ; 
depths, away from sight and thought, and only | and history seems to show that while the preachers 
stirred when the moment of action arrives. Itonly | of the Reformation brought zeal and sincerity— 
shows she was the more accomplished dissembler of | tarnished, it is true, by a fierce intolerance— 
the two, according toall the rules ofart. All this was | to the conflict, their antagonists, too like that 


understood in their own day, and the general judg- 
ment of that time accords with ourown. Elizabeth 
was beloved by her people because she loved them ; 
because she acted for them, they reverenced and 
feared her, but still more did they love her; they 
identified their safety with her own, and unfortu- 
nately the conscience of that period was not easily 
shocked by ordinary duplicity, where they them- 
selves were the gainers. But Mary was neither 
feared nor loved nor respected by her people. The 
misfortune of religious differences — in part 
cause this; her path craved wary walking; but 
they never saw her acting for them as a whole ; 
when she was most queenlike and most public- 
spirited it was yet for herself. She could win 
over partisans, but she never gained her people to 
her side; when she plotted, it was against them, 
and not for them, and where treachery was an 
every-day vice, she yet by one act succeeded in 
raising a storm of genuine, sincere abhorrence, 
which amongst the people of her own land was 
never tse 4 

Thus gifted, with such pretensions; ambitious, 
energetic, loving pleasures and excitement, and un- 
scrupulous in the modes of obtaining them ; with 
an ardent, cultivated imagination and a cold heart ; 
with impulses sometimes generous, but with a con- 


wicked steward taken at unawares, eating and 
drinking with the drunken, had little to oppose to 
the new truths brought to light, and the errors 
sometimes deduced from them, but an unreasoning 
bigotry and a vain endeavor to quench the whole 
movement by persecution. 

It was a lasting misfortune to Scotland that there 
was then no one of power and genius and zeal to 
stand up for the old truths, which in the flood of 
new light were too likely to be forgotten, and thus 
that the mind of one man was left to organize the 
religion of this country. The hand which pulls 
down is not commonly fitted for reconstruction ; 
and Knox, remorseless in his destruction of what 
he called idolatries, has left her religious edifice 
bare, not only of all graceful ornament, but of its 
most needful supports and defences. 

Mary had conceived a great hatred of Knox, yet 
it seems clear that, trusting to her powers of is. 
cination, she hoped much from her personal influ- 
ence. He was too powerful to be put down by the 
strong arm, which would have been the natural 
and readiest method ; but what effect might not 
her charms produce in softening the force of his 
fierce attacks upon her Church and its professors, 
or even winning him to her side! But Knox was 
the only man of her day whom Mary could not in- 
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fluence ; who was blind to her fair face, deaf to 
her eloquent and pathetic words, callous even to 
her tears—never shed by Mary but as a last re- 
source. Very early he seems to have settled 
Jezebel as her appropriate types and Jezebel she 
always was to him so long as he lived to call her 
so. It would be more fair to charge Knox with 
brutality towards his queen, had his sombre 
rophecies and suspicions not been too fully veri- 
fied by subsequent events. But it is impossible 
to read his interviews with her without being 
scandalized at the audacious freedom of his address, 
and without partaking too in Hume’s cynical 
amusement at the scene they presented. ‘‘ This 
rustic apostle,’’ as he calls him, “ though he once 
condescended so fur as to tell the queen that he 
would submit to her as Paul did to Nero, remained 
not long in this dutiful strain.” Poor Mary might 
well be bewildered at such a mode of address. 
The French court had furnished her with no 
parallel examples. But though she was at first 
dismayed at the wild rudeness of manners in her 
new kingdom, it does not seem that she was per- 
manently dispirited by the change from all the 
elegance she had been accustomed to. Youth, 
health, love of adventure, and greater freedom of 
action, seem soon to have reconciled her to a 
country which appeared simply barbarous to her 
at first ; and, though rude and uncouth, her people 
were not insensible to those charms which had left 
so deep an impression in the country she had 
uitted. On one of her first public appearances 
tler thus describes her court, ard the impression 
she herself produced :— 


The Parliament which met was held with unusual 
pomp. Mary, surrounded by a brilliant cavalcade, 
rode in procession to the Tolbooth, where the estates 
assembled ; the hall was crowded, not only by the 
members, but glittered with the splendid dresses of 
the ladies of the court, who surrounded the throne 
and filled the galleries. The extreme beauty of the 
queen, and the grace with which she delivered the 
address in which she opened the proceedings, sur- 
prised and delighted her people. Many exclaimed, 
**May God save that sweet face! She speaks as 
properly as the best orator among them.’’—Tvytler, 
vol. vi., p. 280. 


Nor did the austere morality of the reforming 
party, and their hatred of every class of amuse- 
ments, withhold her from indulgence in them to 
an extent dangerous at least to her character for 
prudence and royal dignity. So extreme was the 
popular animosity against the ceremonies and the 
professors of the old religion, and so ignorant of the 
principles of charity and toleration were their 
teachers, that even had Mary observed an austerity 
of manners equal to their own, so long as she had 
been zealous and devoted in the practice of her 
faith, it would have needed policy as well as 
prudence to maintain her position. She might 
even have been in the end a martyr to her fidelity. 
She might have been—but her panegyrists and 
Roman Catholic historians say that she was, and 
she herself died under the same persuasion—and 
it is this which we deny, and which the whole 
course of her life disproves. That cause must be 
ill off for bright examples—must be driven to 
strange shifts in its defence—that raises Mary, 
under the most favorable view that ingenious spe- 
cial pleading can take of her character, into a 
martyr for any cause. The old faith of 
Scotland had no doubt its true martyrs, but they 
were not to be found amongst its leading sup- 
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porters. Mary was one of the many on whom mis- 
trust and suspicion produced recklessness rather 
than caution, and she was soon brought under the 
censures, not only of “sour fanatics,’ but of 
a men of the world, for the bold departures 
rom dignity and queenly decorum to which her 
love of ambition und passion for every form of 
diversion led her. Angry and jealous eyes did 
watch her, to note down that she who main- 
tained ‘ the idolatry of the mass” in her chapel, 
against all their remonstrances, and refused to 
profit by the godly exhortations of their ministers, 
was, as they esteemed it, consistent in her derelic- 
tions, in bringing upon herself such indignities 
as led to the death of her mad lover, Chastelard. 
But though they might complain of her personal 
obstinacy in maintaining the faith in which she 
had been born and bred, in spite of their not very 
pe efforts for her conversion, the Reformers 
ad really very little justice on their side so long 
as Murray was in power to act out Mary’s profes- 
sions of universal toleration—professions which 
she was always ready to make so long as there 
was nothing better to be done. Her government 
under his administration was really a wise and 
beneficent one, nor is there any stronger cause of 
quarrel with those times and their monstrous 
ractices, their crying evils, and the equally 
esperate remedies which were then tolerated, 
than that they should bring so great a man as 
Murray under just suspicion of sometimes sharing, 
or at least conniving at, them. A true patriot, 
where all besides were for themselves—just, where 
justice was almost forgotten, and wise in a large 
sense, where private ends and petty schemes had 
obscured the general judgment, we are sometimes 
at a loss to understand how a man of such un- 
doubted qualities should ever be brought into the 
questionable positions in which we see him. 

It was an evil day for Mary, when, in opposition 
to his earnest remonstrances, she chose Darnley for 
her husband, and thus turned her best adviser into 
something very like a rebel, in attitude at least, if 
not in intention. But, in the first place, Mary 
liked the ‘‘ long boy,” as Elizabeth called him ; 
next, it did seem as though, if she waited till all 
who had a right to a voice were of one mind, 
especially till Blizabeth (with whom Murray was 
common ) was satisfied with her choice 
of a husband, she would probably never be married 
at all; in the third place, Darnley, as being her 
cousin, and also connected through the mother’s 
side with the house of Tudor, might help on her 
open claim to be acknowledged successor to Eliza- 
beth, and the secret one (which in her own mind 
always went along with it), her present right to 
the English throne; lastly, he was a Roman 
Catholic, and Mary was urged by her foreign allies, 
and was also herself inclined, in spite of he pro- 
fessed policy of conciliation, to make a push for 
the restoration of the Roman Catholic religion by 
mere force. Nothing, we think, can better show 
that the defence of Mary involves a general depre- 
ciation and blackening of character towards all 
concerned with her, than the line Mr. Fraser 
Tytler takes on this point towards Murray. We 
will quote his —. ve as 

Murray gave, as an is opposition 
the m 4 = that the Brotestant reli “¢ was en- 


dangered by it; upon which Mr. r Tytler 
says— 
Nothing upon the of Murray could be more 


futile and unfounded the pretence that the Prot- 
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estant religion was in danger, or that the queen at 
this moment had adopted any measures which threat- 
ened its security. It is happy for the truth, that on 
such a point we have the declaration of Murray and 
Lethington themselves. On the thirteenth of July, 
1564, they stated to Cecil that the presence of Lenox 
in Scotland, even if he should be fortunate enough to 
ally himself with the most powerful person in the 
state, would be totally ineffectual to shake the na- 
tional religion from that firm foundation on which it 
rested. These declarations were made, indeed, a 
year before this, but during the course of that year, 
not only had the Scottish queen introduced no one 
measure which could by any ingenuity be deemed an 
attack upon the national religion, but she had shown 
the most decided determination to support it as the 
religion of the state, and to enforce the cruel and 
unjust laws against those who adhered to the public 
exercise of a contrary faith. It is evident, therefore, 
that the Earl of Murray and the party of the nobles 
who opposed the marriage had raised the cry of 
*« danger to the church’’ merely to cover their own 
désigns.— Tytler, vol. vi., p. 345. 


Now a year at such a period may lead wise men 
to change their opinion. Murray spoke when he 
was in power, and could therefore answer for the 
conduct of matters according to his wishes ; he 
raised his objection when his own influence was at 
an end, when Rizzio, acknowledged to be in the 
Pope’s pay, whom his penetration would mistrust, 
though he might not then know all that we do of 
his secret workings for Rome, was rising in power. 
Nor would Mary’s professed zeal to carry out 
the ‘‘ unjust laws’’ against her own religion be 
likely to deceive such a man into a belief of her 
sincerity ; rather it might well produce a different 
effect. Though this was one of the very acts 
which afterwards succeeded under Charles IX. in 
lulling the suspicions of the Huguenots, the wiser 
Murray may have seen in these professions only an 
attempt to reconcile her Protestant subjects to the 
marriage she had at heart. 

But what are the real facts of the case at this 
period, or at a time very little removed from it, 
when Mr. Tytler so boldly asserts that all fears 
were futile? It is true that in July, 1565, she 
writes to a Scottish Laird in the Scotch of that 
period :— 

July 16, 1565. 

Trusty friend, we greet you well. The evil bruit 
and untrue report spread by seditious persons among 
our lieges has grieved. us indeed, as that we should 
have intended to impede or molest any of our subjects 
in the use of their religion and conscience freely. A 
thing which never entered in our mind, although over 
many has credited the report ; and to the effect that 
this vain bruit may evanish as a thing without ground 
or occasion, we have directed our letters to signify 
our sincere meaning to all our good subjects, &.— 
Labanoff, vol. i., p. 275. 


But her earlier private letters to her uncle and 
the Pope are in a very different strain ; not blama- 
ble in themselves, but showing another spirit 
altogether. The fact, however, which shows us 
Mary’s real feeling, through all this profession of 
toleration, is, that the very first use she made of 
her power, within a very few months of the date 
of this letter, the first time that she felt free to act, 
on subduing with so much spirit and success the 
rebellion that arose on her iage with Darnley, 
was to sign the Band, as it is called, or League of 
Bayonne. It was under no sense of fear, but 
rather in the indulgence of revenge and in the 
triumph of success, when she for the first time felt 
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emancipated from the restraints that had held her, 
that she signed what is thus described by Mr. 
Tytler himself. We give Mary the benefit of his 
opening apologies for her :— 


Had Mary been left to herself, there is little doubt 
that the rebels would have been pardoned. Her nat- 
ural generosity, and the intercession of some powerful 
friends, strongly impelled her to the side of mercy, 
and she had already consented to delay the parlia- 
ment and to entertain proposals for the restoration 
of the banished lords, when an unforeseen circum 
stance occurred which led to unfortunate results, This 
was the arrival of two gentlemen, De Rambouillet and 
Clernau, on a mission from the French Court. Their 
message was outwardly one of mere ceremony, to in- 
vest the young king with the order of St. Michael ; but 
amid the festivities attendant on the installation, a 
more important and secret communication took place. 
Clernau, the special envoy of the Cardinal Lorraine, 
and Thornton, a messenger from Beaton, the Scottish 
ambassador in France, whoedhad come to court about 
the same time, informed Mary of the coalition which 
had been concluded between France, Spain, and the 
emperor, for the destruction of the Protestant cause 
in Europe. It was a design worthy of the dark and 
unscrupulous politicians by whom it had been planned, 
Catherine of Medicis and the Duke of Alva. In the 
summer of the preceding year, the Queen Dowager of 
France and Alva had met at Bayonne during a prog- 
ress in which she conducted her youthful son and 
sovereign Charles [X. through the southern provinces 
of his kingdom ; and there, whilst the court was dis- 
solved in pleasure, those secret conferences were held 
which issued in the resolution that toleration must be 
at anend, and that the only safety for the Roman 
Catholic faith was the extermination of its enemies.— 
Tytler, vol. vii., p. 15. 


Rizzio, the paid emissary of Rome, now all- 
owerful in Mary’s counsels, urged her assent, and 
In spite of the dissuasions of some, she signed the 
League, and at the same time determined to carry 
matters to extremities against her rebel subjects ; 
and here Tytler and Mignet, both favorers of 
Mary, take different lines ; for while the first says, 
‘* Her intention of oning Murray and her other 
rebels was opposed by these foreign envoys ;”’ and 
again, ‘‘ Mary was not naturally inclined to harsh 
and cruel measures, and for some time she vacil- 
lated,” Mignet says, ‘‘ But Mary was too passionate 
to be politic ; she preferred to pursue her schemes 
of vengeance, and far from listening to Melvil’s 
representations that persons should not be urged to 
extremity lest they hecame dangerous; she an- 
grily told him, ‘I do not fear them. What would 
they dare, or what could they undertake?’ ”’ (Vol. 
i., p. 200.) 


She imagined herself [says Mr. Tytler] a sup- 
porter of the Catholic Church, when she was giving 
her sanction to one of the worst corruptions of Roman- 
ism : 


an apology which may be made with equal justice 
for all the actors in this affair. Mary had private 
revenge to gratify, and was actuated by this motive 
to precisely the same degree as the rest were. 
Previous to this event Mary had addressed an 
autograph letter to Philip of Spain, asking his as- 
sistance, beginning :— 
Sept. 10, 1565. 

Monsieur, my good Brother—The affection with 
which you have always employed yourself for- the 
maintenance and support of our Catholic religion has 
made me before seek your favor and aid, foreseeing 
what now has happened in this kingdom, which tends 
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to the entire ruin of the Catholics, and to the estab- 
lishment of those unhappy errors, the which wishing 
to resist, the king my husband and myself will be in 
danger of losing our crown, and by the same means 
the right which we claim elsewhere (le droit que pre- 
tendons aylleurs), if we have not the aid of one of the 
great princes of Christendom.—Labanoff, vol. i., 
p- 281. 


The King of Spain sent twenty thousand crowns 
in answer to this appeal, and wrote for her to the 
Pope who sent her eight thousand. Any other 
succor it was not convenient for him to give, 
though he adds that they must not renounce the 
idea of asserting by armed force the Queen of 
Scotland’s right to the succession of England. 
‘* This project,” he said, ‘‘ concerns the cause of 
God which is mentioned by the Queen of Scotland, 
since it is evidently the only door by which religion 
can enter into the kingdom of England, for all 
others are now shut.”’ ( Mignet, vol. i., p. 192.) 

Subsequent to her signing of the League she 
summoned a parliament for the condemnation of 
Murray and others ; on which M. Mignet says :— 


A short time before the meeting of this assembly, 
which she destined to further her revenge, and was 
desirous to associate in her plans in favor of the an- 
cient Church, she sent the Bishop of Dumblane to 
assure the new Pope, Pius V., of her devoted obe- 
dience. She besought him to grant her both temporal 
and spiritual assistance, ‘‘in order to change,’’ she 
wrote, ‘‘ the deplorable and unfortunate state of our 
kingdom. The moment is propitious, because our 
enemies are partly banished, and partly placed within 
our hands .... If God and your Holiness, whose 
cause we maintain, come to our aid, with such as- 
sistance we shall overcome all obstacles.’’—Mignet, 
vol. i., p. 200. 


After this, we leave it to our readers to decide 
whether the alleged reasons for Murray’s alarm 
and oppvsition to her marriage and its consequent 
change of counsels were so ‘‘ futile’ and ground- 
less. In the meanwhile, Mary enjoyed the life 
which these disturbances brought her into. At 
the beginning of the campaign—on horseback, 
with pistols at her saddle-bow—she put herself at 
the head of her army, and carried all before her, 
declaring she would rather peril her crown than 
lose her revenge ; she wislied to be a man, that she 
might know what it was to lie out on the field all 
night and to walk the rounds ; and on one occa- 
sion some noblemen of her retinue having repre- 
sented to her that she would fatigue herself by so 
much riding, and by following the army in inclem- 
ent weather, she replied, on the report of Paul de 
Foix, the French ambassador, ‘ that she would 
never cease to continue such fatigues until she had 
led them to London :”’ a threat probably not heard 
by Randolph, the English envoy, who accompanied 
her in the expedition, and, quite inspired by this 
restoration of the days of chivalry, thus wrote to 
Cecil: ‘* What desperate blows would that day 
have been given, when every man should have 
fought in sight of so noble a queen and so many 
fine ladies—our enemies, to have taken them (our 
honors) from us, and we, to save our honors, and 
not to be bereft of them—your honor may easily 
imagine.” 

But the scene soon changed from this trium- 
phant success. Events succeed one another rapidly 
in this part of Mary’s history, and every turn of 
the page brings us upon something new and 
strange. Shakspeare might well talk of the 
whirligig of time in his day, for nowhere in man’s 


history do we find such instances of its revenges , 
nowhere do the actors in the busy scene so rapidly 
change and reverse their positions towards one 
another. Faithful subjects become traitors, and 
are back again to their allegiance, and in favor, 
before we know how it can have been effected. 
We cannot tell who are plotters and who are con- 
fidential friends; who are faithful, who designing ; 
for all are each by turn. Elizabeth’s lovers make 
no scruple of planning her death ; she in her turn 
is now an ally, now an enemy; no one knows 
where to have her. Mary is now pursuing her 
rebel brother to the death, then weeping tears of 
reconciliation in his arms ; at one moment she is 
on the pinnacle of power, with all her enemies 
banished, or at her feet; and then, by some sud- 
den turn, for which it is hard to find an adequate 
cause—by the death of one man, and he an insig- 
nificant adventurer—the tables are turned; she is 
the prisoner, and her enemies coolly concert what 
is to be done with her, 

We need not go into the familiar details of her 
change of feeling towards her young husband ; the 
wild excitement and freedom from restraint which 
would follow upon a warlike campaign, and the 
greater liberty of action which her success would 
prompt her to, might make the ordinary routine 
of decorous female life insupportable to Mary, and 
Darnley had nothing in him to counteract these 
ill influences. Blinded by a weak and childish 
— the consequence of Mary’s unwise favors, 

e took no pains, after his marriage, to confirm his 
hold on her affections. She grew disgusted with 
and weary of him, and soon gave him cause for 
disgust in his turn, by the wilful intimacy she in- 
dulged in with her low-born secretary, Rizzio. 
She was entirely guided by his counsels, which 
were well known to be all on the side of severity 
to the proscribed noblemen, and of active measures 
for the restoration of the old religion and the sup- 
pression of the new. As if all these causes did not 
sufficiently excite popular feeling against him, he 
assumed a great state and retinue, and was proud 
and intolerable in his deportment. Darnley, with 
_ grounds, was jealous, The nobles were in- 

ignant at his political power. The people hated 
him for beinga foreigner anda papist. Knox and 
his coadjutors regarded him as the representative 
of all the enemies of ‘* God’s people’’ (as they 
exclusively designated their followers and them- 
selves), from Oreb and Zeeb to Haman, and thought 
themselves divinely commissioned to sanction ‘his 
destruction. 

Rizzio’s murder, with all its savage details, 
strangely illustrates the times. The public mo- 
tives for which it was undertaken, and the sort of 
judicial character assumed by the murderers, 
seem to resolve it into an exercise of Lynch law, 
while the circumstances of brutal atrocity towards 
the queen rank it amongst the most savage deeds of 
blood of any age. Nor is Mary’s courage and self- 
command amongst the least remarkable features in 
the affair. She never lost her powers of thought 
and action, nor was she as overwhelmed by it as 
the most courageous woman would now be. It was 
something more within possibility, more conceiva- 
ble, more a part of the general 1 yo of the 
age. All persons were inured to the thought of 
blood ; and here, if anywhere, here only lies the 
excuse for that great deed of blood in which 
Mary herself so soon after engaged—that the prac- 
tices of murder and assassination were too common 





in Scotland for them to be held in quite the same 
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awe and horror, or so utterly abhorrent to our 

nature as the law of our being holds them to be in 

ble times. We do not say it is an excuse ; 

ut with the weight of evidence we have, it would 

be more reasonable for Mary’s apologists to make 

it one, than to attempt to clear her from the guilt 
altogether, as some have attempted to do. ' 

And here we may see how Mary was prepared 
for the part she so soon acted. First, in the 
deep hatred with which Darnley’s share in the 
murder inspired her towards him, expressed in the 
natural threat of the moment, ‘* Well, it shall be 
dear blood to some of you;’’ and chiefly in her 
power over herself at the same time to conceal 
this hatred, and actually, while her heart was yet 
sore with the death of her favorite, the scene of 

ionate recrimination with her husband, and 
the humiliating insults to herself, to dissimulate 
with him, to get up a reconciliation, to separate 
him from the conspirators, making him as con- 
temptible to them as to herself by a public denial 
of his share in the plot, and to make him assist 
her in her escape from the power of the conspira- 
tors. With extraordinary spirit and energy Mary 
escaped from their hands, and in a very short time 
was again in power, ruling paramount in Edin- 
burgh, where she had so lately been a prisoner, 
avenging the death of Rizzio; and, to show her 
adherence to the course she had taken, appoint- 
ing his brother secretary in his place. But all 
men saw that in her heart she hated Darnley, nor 
could she be persuaded, after the purpose of their 
apparent reconciliation was effected, to conceal her 
aversion. His life was miserable. She withdrew 
him from all share of public business, and forbade 
those about her to hold converse with him. ‘‘ He 
went up and down,”’ says Melvil, ‘ all alone, see- 
ing few durst bear him company.”’ Her confidence 
was given to the Earl of Bothwell (who now first 
appears prominent in her history), Huntley, whose 
sister he had married, and the Catholic Bishop of 
Ross, who was so long her faithful adherent ; but, 
says Mignet, ‘‘ Mary did not proceed to further 
extremes against Darnley, until her passion for 
another was added to her increased repugnance to 
himself.’ 

On the 19th of June, 1566, she gave birth to 
a son, which event was immediately communicated 
to Elizabeth, who, on the moment of receiving 
the news, by a sudden pang of grief and envy, 
showed how much the course she had so firmly 
chosen for herself really cost her. She was giving 
a court ball ; while she was dancing, Cecil went 
up to her, and whispered in her ear. Interrupt- 
ing the dance, she sunk dejectedly into an arm- 
chair and said to the ladies who surrounded her, 
‘“* that the Queen of Scots was mother to a fair son, 
while she was but a barren stock.”’ 

The birth of this sun revived the question of 
the succession, always so distasteful to Elizabeth. 
The English parliament thought it an occasion for 
expressing their anxious wish to have the question 
settled, though they were presently silenced by 
their queen, and Mary was not less eager on her 
side. But here, on entering u the darkest 
pee of Mary’s history, we will quote from M. 

ignet’s straightforward narrative :— 

Nothwithstanding Mary Stuart’s ardent desire, the 
English succession remained in the same state as 
before. She still retained her claims, but had not 
succeeded in obtaining their recognition. She soon, 
however, compromised them, and, moreover, exposed 
herself to the loss of the crown of Scotland. After the 
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birth of the prince royal, the misunderstanding in- 
creased between her husband and herself—a fatal 
passion at this time took possession of her heart. 
The object of this passion was the Earl of Bothwell, 
the most enterprising and dangerous man in Scot- 
land. James Hepburn, fourth Earl of Bothwell, was 
then thirty years of age. He had succeeded his 
father in 1556, was possessed of large property, and 
held important offices in the kingdom. By his mar- 
riage with Lady Jane Gordon, he had become the broth- 
er-in-law of the Earl of Huntley, and had united one of 
the most powerful families of the south with the most 
powerful family of the north. He was distinguished 
for great bravery, consummate audacity, boundless 
and unscrupulous ambition. Equally undisguised in 
his plans as in his vices, he aspired first to gain the 
affections of the queen, and then to marry her. Al- 
though he was far from handsome, his martial bear- 
ing, his taste for pleasure, the undaunted resolution 
of his character, his air of chivalrous devotion, and 
the easy and elegant continental manners beneath 
) which he concealed the wild and extravagant passions 
of his country, charmed the imagination of the queen, 
and gave Bothwell great influence over her. Mary 
Stuart sought to render Bothwell a faithful and useful 
servant, but she speedily found in him a lover anda 
master.—Ibid., vol. i., p. 235. 


Side by side with this description, we will give 
his character by Mr. Fraser Tytler, remarkable for 
the ingenuity with which he turns Mary’s tolera- 
tion, not to say absolute indifference to his in- 
famous morals, into a sort of merit, which is re- 
— in some degree, back upon the man him- 
self :— 


His ambition and audacity were unbounded. He 
was a man of notorious gallantry, and had spenta 
loose life on the continent, from which, it was said, 
he had imported some of its worst vices. In attaining 
the objects of his ambition he was perfectly unscru- 
pulous as to the means he employed, and he had 
generally about him a band of broken and desperate 
men, with whom his office of border warden made him 
familiar ; hardened and murderous villains, who were 
ready on the moment to obey every command of their 
master. In one respect Bothwell was certainly better 
than many of his brother nobles. There seems to 
have been little craft or hypocrisy about him, and he 
made no attempt to conceal his infirmities or vices 
under the cloak of religion. It is not unlikely that, 
for this reason, Mary, who had experienced his fidel- 
ity to the crown, was more disposed to trust him in 
any difficulty than those stern and fanatical leaders, 
who, with religion on their lips, were often equally in- 
different as to the means theyemployed. It is certain 
that from this time she bégan to treat him with great 
favor, and to be guided by a preference so predomi- 
nant that it was not unlikely to be mistaken fora 
more tender feeling.— Tytler, vol. vii., p. 46. 


Mr. Tytler never absolutely denies the reality 
of Mary’s affection for Bothwell ; he only tenderly 
delays the admission of it, his honesty as an his- 
torian compelling him to a detail of facts which 


can allow of no other construction. We have, 
throughout his story, little apologetic hints, = 
paratory to this = feature of Mary’s char- 
acter ; such as—‘‘I[t was Mary’s weakness to be 
hurried away by the predominating influence of 
some one feeling and object.” ‘It was the mis- 
fortune of her ardent disposition that she was al- 
ways under the domination of some strong and 
engrossing feeling, which sometimes led her to dis- 

appearances, and to believe she could never 
sacrifice enough to the object of her ap roval.” 
Only Miss Strickland ventures on the bold line of 





entirely denying that Mary ever cared for Bothwell 
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at all—decidedly the best line, we should say, for 
a lady to take, who advocates the cause of this un- 
fortunate queen—but a line so glaringly opposed 
to the facts of the case, to the universal consent of 
all that deserves to be called history, to every doc- 
ument worthy of respect, and to the whole course 
of Mary’s public and private conduct, as proves 
that feminine zeal for the honor of her sex has un- 
fitted her, on this occasion at least, for the rigid 
and severer duties of the historian :— 


It is impossible (she says) for any one who reads 
those details [Du Croc, the French ambassador, had 
described a quarrel between Mary and Bothwell after 
their marriage], and remembers that they were 
written by a person who was behind the scenes, and 
related that which he had heard and seen, to believe 
for one moment that Bothwell was ever the object of 
Mary’s love, or that her marriage with him origin- 
ated from any other cause than dire necessity. — Miss 
Strickland’s Letters of Queen of Scots, vol. i., p. 
xXVu. 

Du Croe’s letter proves nothing of the kind, nor 
did he think anything of the kind, nor desire to 
convey this impression when he wrote 1t ; on the 
contrary, he says, just after the said quarrel had 
happened, that the marriage is already repented 
of 5 Mary, which implies a change of fevling, and 
not that she had always been averse toit. This 
has been a digression, but it is amusing to see upon 
how slight a foundation a theory can be formed, 
against overwhelming opposing evidence, and also 
to what slender straws Mary’s advocates have to 
trust in their defence. 

Her contemporaries, at least, were not of this 
mind ; all parties joined in observing this growing 
preference. Politicians wrote to one another, com- 
menting on the increasing favor of the new favor- 
ite, which ‘ miscontenteth many ;’’—a circum- 
stance which seems always to have acted as a sort 
of spur to Mary, who was stimulated by opposi- 
tion ;—and poor Darnley augured all sorts of evils 
from it to himself. He wrote secretly to the Pope, 
accusing the Queen of lukewarmness in religion 
(Bothwell being a Protestant), and feared for his 
life, which, with his ill conscience, and in the 

resent aspect of affairs, was not unreasonable. 
ie even meditated retiring to the Continent, but 


wanted resolution ; indeed, he had always an af- 
fection for Mary, which the slightest kindness on 


her part could revive. But the time was not come 
for such experiments with his feelings. She pre- 
ferred exposing his weakness, and bringing him 
into general contempt, and making all the world 
party to her private sentiments towards him. She 

id not care who should see the “ great grudges 
she entertained in her heart against him,”’ and 
always had entertained since Rizzio’s murder. 
This event, which had so naturally disgusted her 
with her husband, had also been the means of 
bringing Bothwell forward, as his services had ma- 
terially strengthened her position, and from that 
time he obtained unbounded influence over her. 
She heaped favors and offices upon him ;* and, upon 
occasion of his being wounded in some Border 
quarrels, betrayed such an amount of anxious alarm 
as seems to have raised general suspicion. Her 
visit to him on this occasion has been disputed, in 
every stage ; its purposes, dates, results, are all 
canva and concluded upon, according to the 
view of the writer, It is the first great skirmish 
before the regular battle. M. Mignet has thus 
concluded upon it :— 

* See Laing, vol. i., p. 13. 
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On the 6th of October (1566), the queen sent 
hither the Earl of Bothwell, with the title of lord 
lieutenant, to repress these disorders, and restore 
tranquillity. On the 8th, she repaired in person to 
Jedburgh to hold her assizes, and to add the sanction 
of justice and armed force. On that same day Both- 
well had with great bravery engaged in personal con- 
flict with John Elliot, of Park, a notorious freebooter. 
In the scuffle Bothwell was severely wounded, and it 
was found necessary to convey him without loss of 
time to the neighboring castle of Armitage. His 
illness furnished most conclusive proofs of Mary’s 
attachment to him. ‘‘ Understanding,’’ says Craw- 
ford, ‘‘ the certain report of this accident, the queen 
was so highly grieved in heart that she took no re- 
pose of body till she saw him. The discharge of her 
judicial functions detained her at Jedburgh until the 
15th of October, but no sooner was she at liberty, 
than she took horse and hastened to the castle where 
her favorite lieutenant was lying wounded. She was 
accompanied on her journey by Murray, and some 
other nobles. Although Hermitage was eighteen 
miles distant from Jedburgh, she went and returned 
the same day.* She spent an hour with Bothwell, 
and notwithstanding the fatigues of the day, she sat 
up until late at night writing to him whom she had 
just left. The prostration of strength which ensued, 
and,’’ adds Crawford, ‘‘ the great distress of mind 
for the Earl of Bothwell, threw her the next day into 
a most dangerous illness. She fell into a swoon, and 
remained for some hours at the point of death. She 
was then seized with a violent fever, and continued 
insensible for several days. When she had somewhat 
recovered from this apparently desperate state, she 
thought her end was approaching, requested the 
nobles who were present to pray for her, confided her 
son to the guardianship of the Queen of England, and 
sent to inform her husband of her precarious condi- 
tion. Bothwell, now convalescent, had hastened to 
her with other members of the privy council, and 
many of the most important nobles of the kingdom. 
Darnley did not arrive at Jedburgh until the 28th of 
October, two days after a favorable crisis had placed 
the queen’s life out of danger. Finding her so much 
recovered, he remained at Jedburgh only one night, 
and returned immediately to Glasgow.—Mignet, vol. 
i., p. 240. 


From this time dates the history of the Darnley 
murder. Mary recovered slowly, and was over- 
whelmed with melancholy. On the 20th of No- 
vember she arrived at Craigmillar, a castle about 
a league from Edinburgh, careworn and ready to 
sink under the contradictory feelings which agi- 
tated her. ‘* The Queen is not at all well,’’ writes 
the ambassador Du Croc to the Archbishop of 
Glasgow. ‘‘I believe the principal part of her dis- 
ease to consist of a deep grief and sorrow; nor 
does it seem possible to make her forget the same ; 
still she repeats these words—‘ I could wish to be 
dead.’”” And Lethington, who so soon devised a 
mode for releasing her from her troubles, says, in 
a letter to the same person, ‘‘It is a heart-break 
for her to think that he should be her husband ; 
and how to be free of him she sees no outlet.”’ 
‘This knowledge of Mary Stuart’s private feel- 
ings,”’ says Mignet, ‘ originated a number of fatal 
ideas in the minds of those that surrounded her ;” 
and of the introduction of these fatal ideas, Mary 
herself has given an account in the Protestation 
she wrote and sent to the Earls of Huntley and 
Argyle, to sign at the Westminster Conference. 


* Laing says, ‘* The difficulties and haste of the journey 
are still preserved in the tradition of the country ; that 
her white palfrey sank in a morass which retains the name 
of the Queen’s Moss, and that she was accompanied only 
by ten attendants, who extricated her.”’—Vol. i., p. 17. 
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Of course it was written to defend herself from 
guilt, but how far it exonerates her is another mat- 
ter. The murderers of Rizzio—Morton, Ruthven, 
and Lindsey—were connected oe of friendship 
and kindred with many members of the Privy 
Council. It occurred to these that there was one 
acceptable service by which they might procure 
for them the queen’s pardon. If they had been 
banished for one murder, they might be recalled to 
another. Lethington, clever and absolutely un- 
scrupulous, first introduced the idea to her mind. 
This extraordinary conference is thus described by 
Mignet. Our readers must remember that the 
facts are taken from Mary’s own admission ; and 
it should be noted at the same time that Murray 
always denied the part attributed to him :— 


He communicated his plan to Bothwell, who joined 
in it with all the ardor of his headstrong ambition, 
and made it known to Argyle and Huntley. Accord- 
ing to the statement of the queen’s friends he men- 
tioned it also to Murray, who offered no objection to 
the scheme. After having concerted this matter 
among themselves, the new confederates repaired to 
Mary Stuart. Lethington addressed her in their 
name. He reminded the queen of the great and in- 
tolerable injuries that she had received from her 
husband, laying much stress upon the ingratitude 
which he had displayed towards her, and upon the 
offences of which he was daily guilty. He then 
added, that if her majesty would be pleased to par- 
don the Earl of Morton, and the Lords Ruthven and 
Lindsey, they, in concert with the rest of the nobil- 
ity, would find means to separate her from her hus- 
band by a divorce, so that she would no longer be 
involved in disagreement with him. This proposition 
caused her no surprise. She at first gave her consent, 
upon condition that the divorce should be legal, and 
should be no prejudice to the rights of her son. But 
a divorce was not so easily obtained, since it would 
be necessary to allege as the reason for it their near 
relationship, in reference to which the Pope had 
granted them a dispensation, or to bring Darnley to 
trial for adultery, or else to prosecute him on the 
charge of treason. 

These difficulties could not escape Mary’s notice, 
and she knew that she would be exposed either to the 
delays of an uncertain negotiation, or to the scandal 
of a disgraceful trial. She accordingly affected scru- 
ples, and said that she would willingly retire into 
France, and leave Darnley in Scotland until he ac- 
knowledged his faults. But Lethington replied to 
her, that the nobles of her kingdom would not allow 
her to do so; and he even ventured, in mysterious 
terms, to inform her of their dark designs. ‘* Mad- 
ame,’’ he said, ‘* soucy ye not, we are here of the 
principal of your grace’s nobility and council, that 
shall find the means well to make your majesty quit 
of him without prejudice of your son ; and albeit that 
my Lord of Murray here present be little less scrupu- 
lous for a Protestant than your grace is for a Papist, 
I am assured he will look through his fingers thereto, 
and will behold our doings and say nothing of the 
same.’’? The queen understood the full meaning of 
this insinuation, and replied that it was her pleasure 
nothing should be done by which any spot might be 
laid upon her honor, but she displayed no great in- 
dignation at the idea, and contented herself with say- 
ing, ‘‘ Better permit the matter to remain in the 
state it is, abiding till God in his goodness put reme- 
dy thereto.’ Lethington took no heed of this slight 
opposition, and answered, ‘“ e, us guide 
the business among us, and your race shall see 

arliament.’’— 


nothing but good, and approved b 
Ibid., vol. i., p. 245. . 

The conversation from this extract is Mary’s 
own recording, and very shortly after it took place, 
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the banished lords were recalled; men whom she 
knew to be capable of any violence, and naturally 
anxious by any service to restore themselves to her 
favor. A month after this meeting, the baptism 
of the young prince took place with great pomp, 
on the 17th of December, at Stirling Castle. 
Elizabeth was godmother (or gossip, as she calls 
it), and presented a golden font for the occasion, 
the fate of which was tu be presently after melted 
down to furnish money for carrying on the war, 
Mary conducted herself towards the assembled 
guests with infinite grace and amiability. Both- 
well, though a Protestant, had the ordering of the 
Catholic service, and Darnley, solitary and sullen, 
remained under the same roof, but did not show 
himself nor take any part. The king was con- 
temned in his own court; the father had no place 
at the baptism of his son. After the excite- 
ment which any occasion called out, Mary again 
sunk into despondency, and Du Croc writes, * E 
can’t pretend to foretell how ali may turn, but I 
will say that matters cannot subsist long as they 
are, without being accompanied with sundry bad 
consequences.’’ How can we doubt that at this 

riod she was making up her mind to her share 
in the tragedy that so soon followed! Morton, 
Ruthven, and Lindsey, by what Mr. F. Tytler 
calls ‘‘a judicious extension of mercy,’’ were 
pardoned, and returned, and, about the same time 
(Dec. 23), she restored the Archbishop of St. An- 
drew’s consistorial jurisdiction, which had been 
suppressed since the Reformation, a measure to 
which subsequent events give a dark ve 
Their pardon was declared early in January, an 
event which naturally filled Darnley with alarm, 
They were the men who had been once his accom- 
lices, and he had denounced and deserted them. 

e at once left the court, and went to his father, 
the Earl of Lennox, at Glasgow, where he fell ill. 
It at first looked like the effects of poison, but 
presently proved to be small-pox. While he lay 
helpless, the plot against his life went on, Both- 
well being the principal actor in it. He sought 
an interview with Morton immediately on his re- 
turn, and pressed him to join the mi a 

ut 


him that the queen had given her consent. 
Morton, grown wary by experience, refused with- 


out her hand writ for a warrant. On this, Both- 
well returned to the queen in the hope of pex- 
suading her to write what was required, but he 
failed ; upon which Lethington sent a messenger 
with directions ‘‘ to show to the Earl of Morton 
that the queen ¢ ‘ will hear no speech of that mat- 
ter appointed to him ;’’’ an oracular sentence, 
which is accepted by some as her indignant con- 
demnation of the plot, with how much justice, con- 
nected with subsequent events, our readers can 
judge. Butshe would certainly, in any case, know 

tter than to commit herself in so needlessly 
formal a manner. On the 20th of January, Mary 
writes to the Archbishop of Glasgow at Paris, 
detailing a conspiracy which she affects to have 
discovered of Darnley’s attempt to gain the person 
of the young prince, his son, and gues on as fol- 
lows :— 


His behavior and thankfulness to us is equally well 
known to God and the world, especially our own in- 
different subjects see it, and in their hearts, we doubt 
not, condemn the same. Always we perceive him 
occupied and busy enough to have inquisition of our 


* Laing, vol. i., p. 23. 
+ Morton’s Confession, Laing, vol. ii., p. 28. 
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doings , which, God willing, shall always be such as 
norie shall have occasion to be offended with them, or 
to report of us in any ways but honorably, however 
he, his father, and their fautors speak, which we know 
want no good will to make us have ado, if their power 
were equivalent to their minds. But God moderates 
their forces well enough, and takes the means of the 
— of their pretences from them.—Jbid., p. 
51. 


This letter is written on the 20th of January. 
Next day she departed for Glasgow, accompanied 
as far as Callender by Bothwell and his brother-in- 
law, Huntley having engaged Bothwell’s confiden- 
tial servant, who goes by the name of French 
Paris, and whose subsequent confession is so re- 
markable, as her chamberlain. On Thursday, the 
23d, she arrived at Glasgow. Darnley, having 
heard of her approach, was seized with an unde- 
finable fear, and sent a gentleman to meet her— 
‘he was still infirm,’ he said, ‘‘ and did not pre- 
sume to come to her until he knew her wishes, 
and was assured of the removal of her displeasure.’’ 
To this Mary briefly replied, “ that there is no 
medicine against fear,” and, passing on towards 
Glasgow, a into Darnley's bed-chamber. 
Here, though nothing had transpired to change 
her opinion since the previous Monday, she em- 
ployed.all her art to bring about a reconciliation, 
to redssure his mind, to remove his suspicions, 
and gain his confidence. ‘At heart,” says 
Mignet, ‘‘ Darnley had always been strongly at- 
tached to her, and his unrequited affection and 
wounded pride had been the cause of his with- 
drawal from court.’’ He was ready now to con- 
fess his errors, and to promise everything that 
she required. He entreated her not to leave him 


again, and when she asked him to accompany her 


in a litter to Craigmillar, he pladly consented, on 
condition that the harmony of former times might 
be restored. We have a very full and minute 
account of this interview ; anmey circumstan- 
tial, indeed ; and from whose hand! From Mary’s 
own, in a letter to Bothwell full of most grep nic 
detail, most vividly given. Our readers all know 
the ‘* Silver Casket’’ and its contents. Yet we 
must pause in our narrative upon this first mention 
of it. How little did she think when, too excited 
by guilty love, guilty consciousness, and the 
weight of a wicked deed in the very act of its 
performance, to sleep, she traced those passionate, 
impure, most treacherous lines, that what was then 
done in secret, at dead of night, with injunctions 
for immediate destruction, should remain to bring 
damning evidence against her, to be treated of in 
Parliaments and read in Councils, to be translated, 
canvassed, word by word critically analyzed, to 
stand forever a witness against her which could 
not then, and cannot now, be escaped from or 
evaded !—feebly denied, indeed, in her own day, 
the more confidently, as distance and time drew 
their veil over this perplexed and stormy period ; 
but, as the science of historic investigation ad- 
vances, only the more firmly established by every 
attempt to we their genuineness ; till the 
only resource of those who will not believe that 
these letters were from Mary’s hand, is indiscrimi- 
nate, unsupported denial and assertion, which 
might as justly be applied, and would be as con- 
Clusive, against the most universally received fact 
in history. Our limits will not allow us to do more 
than assert our full conviction of their genuineness, 
as literal translations, that is, in Bagi and 
Scotch, of Mary’s original French, of which, per- 
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haps, we should explain, nothing remains but the 
opening sentence which heads each letter. But 
for any who wish to pursue the question and judge 
for themselves, we would recommend the perusal 
of Laing’s ‘‘ Dissertation on the Darnley Murder,”’ 
where all these letters and papers may be found, 
together with the confessions of the principal actors 
in the murder, and very clear, masterly conclu- 
sions upon them. One point of evidence, how- 
ever, he does not dwell upon, being, we think, 
insensible to the literary merits (they possess no 
other), of these papers. ‘hey are full of nature 
and feeling, such as it is, We might almost say 
it is impossible that they should be forgeries, 
though people have not scrupled to attribute them 
to one plotter after another, as if any man of busi- 
ness in that period of epistolary stiffness and for- 
mality, could assume at the moment a clever, 
excited, passionate woman’s style ; and was equal 
to the task of expressing the conflicting emotions 
of a mind in a course of sin, and on the verge of 
committing a great crime. 

These papers consist first of eight letters to Both- 
well, four of which were written previous to the 
murder—two from Glasgow and two from Kirk- 
field—and three from Stirling after the murder, 
which relate to the concealed scheme for her ab- 
duction by him sang 7 to their marriage ; and 
an eighth letter from Linlithgow immediately pre- 
ceding that event ; of two contracts of marr 
between them—one supposed to be written before 
her husband’s death, the other signed by her and 
Bothwell, but written by Huntley previous to 
Bothwell’s divorce from his present wife; and a 
series of twelve sonnets addressed by Mary to 
Bothwell. Of these remarkable documents Laing 
observes :— 


The very disappearance of the originals demon- 
strates that they were genuine. During the admin- 
istration of the four regents they were carefully pre- 
served. From Murray they passed successively to 
Lennox and Morton, on whose execution they were 
conveyed secretly to Ruthven, created E:rl of Gowrie, 
one of the confederates, from whom Flizabeth’s solic- 
itude to obtain the custody of the casket attests her 
conviction that the letters were authentic. It appears, 
however, that they were retained by Gowrie for the 
vindication of the confederates. As the young king 
was informed that they were then (1582) in his hands, 
as Mary was solicitous to get them delivered up or 
destroyed, and as the Duke of Lennox, his fuvorite, who 
was entirely in her interest, had applied to detain 
them, their disappearance on the attainder and exe- 
cution of Gowrie (1584) must be ascribed to the desire 
of her son to suppress those documents of his mother’s 
guilt, which, if spurious, would neither have been 
preserved by the four regents nor destroyed by James. 
—Laing, vol. i., p. 332. 


M. Mignet has no doubt whatever of the authen- 
ticity of the letters, and quotes largely from them. 
Some extracts from the ‘‘ Long letter’’ must be 

iven in continuation of our narrative. It must 
ave filled several sheets, taking up nine octavo 
ages of print. We must give the French opening 
y which it is known and the words of which 
must be so familiar to all controversialists on the 


subject. 


Estant party du lieu ou j’avois laissé mon ceeur, il 
se peult aysement juger quelle estoit ma contenance, 
veu ce qui peult un corps sans coeur, qui a esté cause 
que jusque a la disnée je n’ay pas tenu grand propos, 
aussi personne ne s’est voulu advancer jugeant bien 
qu’il n’y faisait bon.—Jbid., vol. ii., p. 146. 
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After describing her journey, and the messenger 
sent her from Darnley, she says—(we quote indis- 
ctiminately from the Seotch or English translation, 
as the sense seems to be best suntaeedl) — 


He said he was so glad to see me that he welcomed 
to die for gladness. He found great fault that I was 
pensive. I departed to supper. This bearer will tell 
you of my arriving ; he prayed me to return, the 
which I did. He declared to me his sickness [grief], 
and that he would make no testament, but only leave 
all things to me, and that Iwas the cause of his 
malady because of the regret he had that I was so 
stange tohim. And thus, he said, ‘‘ You ask me 
what I mean by the cruelty contained in my letter, it 
is of you alone that will not accept my offers of repent- 
ance. I confess that I have failed, but not into that 
which I ever denied, and so have many other of your 
subjects, and you have well pardoned them 
am young... .. May not a man of my age, for lack 
of counsel, fall twice or thrice, or in lack of his prom- 
ise, and at last repent himself and be chastised 
by experience? IfI may obtain pardon, I protest I 
shall never make fault again ; and I crave no other 
thing but that we may be at bed and board together 
as man and wife, and if you will not consent hereunto 
I will never rise from this sick-bed. I pray you tell 
me your resolution. God knows how I am punished 
for making my god of you, and for having no 
other thought but on you.’’ I did still 
answer him, but that would be too long to write at 

In the end he desired much that I 
should lodge in his lodging. Ihave refused... . He 
said to me, ‘‘I have heard say you have brought a 
litter with you, but I would rather have gone with 
yourself.’ I told him that so I would myseif bring 


him to Craigmillar, that his physicians and I also 
might serve him without being far from my son. 


He 
said he was ready when I would . . . . as for myself 
he would rather lose his life than do me the least 
displeasure, and used so many kind flatteries, so 
coldly, and so wisely, as you would marvel at... .. 
He would not let me go, but would have me to watch 
with him. I made as though I thought all to be true, 
and would think upon it. I have excused myself from 
sitting up with him this night, for he says that he 
sleeps not well ; you never heard him speak better nor 
more humbly. And if I had not proof of his heart to 
be as wax, and that mine were not as a diamond 
whereunto no shot can make breach but that which 
comes forth of your hand, I would have almost had 
pity on him. But fear not, the place shall hold unto 
the death. Remember, in recompense thereof, that 
you suffer not yours to be won by that false race that 
would do no less to yourself. I believe they have been 
at school together ; he has ever the tear in his eye ; 
he salutes everybody, yea, unto the least, and makes 
piteous caressing unto them, to make them have pity 
upon him... . This is my first day’s work, I shall 
end the same to-morrow. I write all things, though 
they be of little weight I am in doing a work 
here that I hate greatly. Have you not desire to 
laugh to see me lie so well, at the least to dissemble 
so well, and to tell hima truth so betwixt hands? He 
hath shown me all on the bishop’s behalf, and on 
Sunderland, without touching any word to him of 
that which you showed me, but only by much flatter- 
ing him, and praying him to assure himselfofme. . . 
You have heard the rest. We are tied to two false 
races . . . God forgive me. God knit us together 
forever, for the most faithful couple that ever he 
united. This is my faith ; I will die in it. Excuse 
if I write ill, you may guess the half of it, but I can- 
not mend it because [ am not well at ease, and yet 
very glad to write unto you when the rest are sleep- 

I ai weary and asleep, and yet cannot 
forbear scribbling as long as there is any paper.—Jbid., 
Vol. ii., p. 154. 
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There are many passages unfit for transcription, 
interspersed again with aspirations for God’s 
blessing, and sentiments of shame at the course she 
is pursuing. The next day she continues her 
letter, beginning with speaking of a bracelet she 
is making him (Bothwell), which he is to keep out 
of sight, and for the hasty workmanship of which 
she apologizes, and then she remembers the loathed 
task in hand :— 


I go to my tedious talk. You make me dissemble 
so much that I am afraid thereof with horror, and you 
cause me almost to do the office of a traitoress. 
member how, if it were not to obey you, I would 
rather be dead than do it. My heart bleeds at it.— 
Ibid., p. 170. 


And then another scene with her husband is 


I| detailed, in which she brought him round to her 


wishes :— 


To be short, he will go anywhere upon my word. 
Alas ! I never deceived anybody, but I remit myself 
wholly to your will, and send me word what I shall 
do, and whatsoever happen to me, I will obey you. 
Think also if you cannot find any more secret inven- 
tion by medicine, for he is to take medicine at Craig- 
millar and the bath also. He may not come forth of 
the house this long time. To be short, by all that I 
can learn he is in great suspicion, and yet, neverthe- 
less, trusts upon my word, but yet not so far that he 
will show anything to me. But, nevertheless, I shall 
draw it out of him if you will that I avow all to him. 
But I shall never be willing to beguile one who puts 
his trust in me ; nevertheless you may do all, and do 
not esteem me the less for that cause, because for my 
own particular revenge I would not doittohim. .. . 
To conclude, for certainty he suspects of the thing yon 
know and of his life. But as to the last, so soon as I 
spoke two or three good words to him, he rejoices and 
is out of doubt. I have not seen him this evening 
for finishing your bracelet, but I can find no clasp for 
it. Itis ready for them, and yet I fear it should 
bring you ill-hap, or that it should be known if you 

Burn this letter, for it is over dan- 
gerous, and nothing well said in it, for I am thinking 
upon nothing but fasherie. Now seeing, to obey 
you, my dear life, I spare neither honor, conscience, 
nor hazard, nor greatness ; take it in good part and 
not after the interpretation of your false brother-in- 
law, to whom I pray you to give no credit against the 
most faithful lover that ever you had or shall have. 
See not also her (his wife) whose feigned tears you 
ought not more to regard than the true travails which 
I endure to deserve her place, for obtaining of which 
against my own nature, I do betray those that would 
lett me. God forgive me, and give you, my only 
friend, the good luck and prosperity that your 
humble and faithful lover doth wish unto you, who 
hopeth shortly to be another thing unte you, for the 
reward of my pains.—Jbid., vol. ii., Appendix, p. 146. 


The other letters are in much the same strain. 
They are given in the same work at full length, 
and also the notes drawn from them by the Eng- 
lish and Scotch commissions when the matter was 
brought before Elizabeth. There is something 
almost ludicrous, if it were not too revolting a 
subject for such feelings, in the gravity of these 
documents. We have, from a paper endorsed b 
Cecil, ‘‘ A brief note of the chief and principa 

incts of the quene of Scottes lettres written to 

thaill, which may tend to her condemptnation, 
for her consent and procurement of the murder of 
her husband, as farre forthe as we coulde by the 
reading gather,”’ and by the Scotch commissioners 
a longer list coolly separating from the maze of 
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love, hatred, jealousy, and fantastic fancy, which 
agitated by turns the mind of the writer, such 

ges as bore on the matter in hand, and tran- 
scribing them in their uncouth Scotch translation, 
as for example—(we simplify the spelling) :— 


Item, ‘** As to me, howbeit I hear no farther news 
from you, according to my commission, I bring the 
man with me to Craigmillar’’ (where it was at first 

lanned to commit the murder), on Monday, ‘‘ where 
ne will be all Wednesday.’’ Item, very shortly after : 
**Summa, ye will say he (Darnley) makes the court 
to me, of the which I take so great pleasure that I 
enter never where he is, but incontinent I take the 
sickness of my side, Iam so fashed withit. . . I 
pray you advertise me of your news at length, and 
what [ shall do in case ye be not returned when I 
come there, for, in case ye work not wisely, I see that 
the whole burden of this will fall upon my shoulders. ’’ 
Item, ‘‘1 pray you, according to your promise, to 
discharge your heart to me, otherwise I will think that 
my malheur and the good handling of her that has 
not the third part of the faithful nor willing obedience 
unto you that I bear, has won, against my will, that 
advantage over me which the second love of Jason 
won ; not that I would compare you to ane sa un- 
happy as he was, nor yet myself to ane sa unpitiful a 
woman as she. Howbeit ye cause me be somewhat 
like unto her in anything that touches you or that 
may preserve and keep you to her, to whom you only 
appertain, if it may be sure that I may appropriate 
that which is worn though faithful, yea only loving 
of you, which I do and shall do all the days of my 
life, for pain and evil that can come thereof.’’—Jbid., 
vol. ii., p. 215. 


Mary seems to have entertained a great jealousy 
of Bothwell’s wife. Like Cleopatra, she could not, 
in spite of her power and her matchless attrac- 
tions, for one moment forget ** the married woman.” 
The sonnets abound in allusions to her; her 
‘* false tears and feigned affection,” contrasting 
her own great sacrifices for him :— 


Elle pour son honneur vous doibt obeyssance, 

Moi vous obeyssant j’en puis recevoir blasme : 

N’estant, 4 mon regret, come elle vostre femme .* 
Third Sonnet, Laing, vol. ii., p. 224. 


* Miss Strickland, in her self-sacrificing devetion to her 
heroine, summarily sets down all the letters of the casket 
as forgeries, ina series of arguments which have hardly 
any semblance of weight and authority when uncontra- 
dicted, but which fall to the ground the moment the other 
side isheard. She thinks the sonnets may have been in 
Mary’s own writing, but because they do not contain any 
mention of Bothwell’s name, suggests that they might 
have been the composition of some troubadour which she 
had copied before quitting France. Their apparent rel- 
evancy to the matter in hand, would, if this were the case, 
be one of the most perverse of the many perverse coinci- 
dences which Mary’s advocates have to assert and to la- 
ment over. As conclusive of her views of forgery, she 
clenches the argument by adducing the following solitary 
testimony as to the public opinion of Mary’s contempora- 
ries. It is in a letter from La Motthe Fenelon, French 
ambassador to Catherine de Medicis. We cannot receive 
it as so entirely settling the question :— 

«« Truly, it is believed by those of the queen’s side, that 
these letters are false, and that those seen are supposi- 
tious and counterfeited ; and that since their malice and 
subtlety has been great enough to dispossess a rightfal 
queen of her crown, they would not stand at counterfeit- 
ing her hand ; and also they allege that should their queen 
have done anything of the kind, she never would have done it, 
excepting under the magic ion and sorcery of the 
Earl of Bothwell, as he knew well that trade, having made 
it his greatest occupation from the time he was at school, 
to read and study books of necromancy and forbidden 

ic.”” Here it is observable that the writer does not 
give his own opinion at all, and next, seems to think that 
the queen’s friends laid more stress on the magic than the 
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We could go on multiplying extracts and proofs 
ilt, on a sete oak think we have ak 
ly given them too much on a most unprofitable 
theme. We can only assure them that, from 
respect to them and to our pages, we have re- 
frained from some s and allusions which 
are even more conclusive of her guilty hatred and 
guilty love, while, on the other hand, for what we 
ave given, our apology must rest on our strong 
sense of the impropriety and mischief of bringing 
serious charges without also adducing proofs. 
No man has aright to take away or injure the char- 
acter of another by his own unsupported word. 
Nor would we cast an additional slur on the dead 
without giving the causes and reasons that have 
influenced us. 

The details of the murder we need not enter 
into; all know that Mary continued her attentions 
and endearments to the last. She had arranged, 
through “ Paris,” with Bothwell and Lethington, 
that the place was to be changed from Craigmillar, 
to which Darnley had expressed a dislike, to Kirk 
of Field, on the pretence of its pure air. Thither, 
when he was on enough to travel in a litter, she 
took him. Her power over him was truly a fasci- 
nation ; he did all she wished him, and yet he mis- 
trusted her. ‘‘I have fears enough,” he said to 
Thomas Crawford, his friend (whose account re- 
mains to us) ; “* but may God judge between us! 
I have her promise only to trust to; but I have 
put myself in her hands, and I shall go with her, 
though she should murder me.”’ 

The place was inconveniently small, and unsuited 
for such high guests ; but Mary remained under 
the same roof with him, while Bothwell was 
making his arrangements for the murder. Here the 
help of Hubert, or, as he was called, French Paris, 
whom the queen had just received from his service 
into her own, was necessary. The evidence of 
this man, which he gave before his execution, 
throws light upon the whole transaction, and has, 
of course, been doubted, but bears strong internal 
evidence of truth. It is given with a garrulous 
naiveté, as if he had really enjoyed easing his mind 
of his share of the matter. We need not say it is 
conclusive against the queen. He seems to have 
wished to satisfy himself of her share in the work 
in hand; for, when Bothwell bid him move the 
queen’s bed (her room was exactly under the 
king’s, and her bed just under his), as the gun- 
powder was to be placed there, Paris neglected 
the order, and when Mary came into the room in 
the evening, she herself ordered him to change the 
position of the bed. 


The queen said to me, ‘‘ Fool that you are, I will 
not have my bed in that place,’’ and so made me 
remove it; by which words I perceived in my mind 
that she was aware of the plot. Thereupon I took 
courage to say to her, ‘ ame, my Lord Bothwell 
has commanded me to take to him the keys of your 
chamber, because he intends to do something in it, 
namely (and this explanation is supposed to be to his 
examiners), to blow up the king with gunpowder.” 
*<Do not talk about that at this hour,’’ said she, 
‘but do what you please.” Upon this I did not 
venture to say anything more.—Second Deposition 
_ Mignedt, vol. i., p. 264. Laing, vol. ii., p. 


of 


Her self-possession and regard for little things 
at that time, are amongst the most terrible traite 


forgery, of which no proof, either here or at any. time, is 
attem . That must have been regarded as a very 
hopeless case that had recourse to such a defence. 
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of her character, and connect her in our minds 
with many of the world’s great historic criminals : 
the well-known care for the new velvet bed, on the 
ground that it would be sviled by Darnley’s bath, 
and the substitution of an old purple travelling-bed 
in its place ; also, her great solicitude about arich 
coverlet of fur which she would not have blown up 
along with her husband. The queen remained 
with Darnley in his room on Sunday night, till 
those who were in the secret could hear the fatal 
sounds of preparations going on below, so that 
Bothwell came down to bid them make less noise. 
He returned to the king’s room with Paris, a sig- 
nal that all was ready; who had not been there 
but the “ length of a paternoster,’’ when the queen, 
affecting to remember that she had promised to be 
present ut a mask on the marriage of one of her 
servants, suddenly quitted the place, and left her 
victim to his fate. 


He beheld her departure with grief and secret fear. 
The unhappy prince, as though foreboding the mortal 
danger by which he was threatened, sought consola- 
tion in the Bible, and read the fifty-fifth Psalm, which 
contained many passages adapted to his peculiar 
circumstances. After his devotion, he went to bed 
and fell asleep, Taylor his young page, lying beside 
him in the same apartment.—Mignet, vol. i., p. 266. 


The noise of the explosion which followed awoke 
all Edinburgh. With what sound did it fall on 
Mary's ears, who, in the midst of her festivities, 
must have been listening and watching for it? 
This can never be known ; we only know that the 
first person admitted to her presence afterwards, 
was the murderer. At ten o’clock on the follow- 
ing morning, the news having been previously told 


her, she had got up all the external signs of mourn- 


ing. Paris entered the queen’s chamber, from 
which the daylight was excluded; her bed, from 
which she had not yet risen, was hung with black, 
and one of her ladies was giving her ber breakfast. 
Here Bothwell came in, and hada secret confer- 
ence with her under the curtain. He soon left her, 
and reported to those without that the queen was 
overwhelmed with grief. The day after, she sent 
the following cool account of the matter to the 
Archbishop of Glasgow, her ambassador at Paris :— 


Edinburgh, Feb. 10, 1567. 

Most Reverend Father in God, and trusted Coun- 
sellor, we greet you well. 

We have received this morning your letters of the 
27th of January, by your servant, Robert Drury, 
containing in one part sic advertisement as we find by 
effect over true, albeit the success has not altogether 
been sic as the authors of that mischievous fact had 
preconceived and had put it in execution ; an if God 
in his mercy had not preserved us as we trust to the 
end that we may take a rigorous vengeance of that 
mischievous deed, which ere it should remain unpun- 
ished we had rather lose life and all. The matter is 
so horrible and strange, as we believe the like was 
never heard of in any country. 

This night past, being the Jth of February, a little 
after two hours after midnight, the house wherein the 
king was lodged was, in one instant, blown into the 
air, he lying asleep in his bed, with sic a vehemency 
that of the whole lodging, walls and other, there is 
nothing remaining ; na, not a stone above another, | 
but all either carried far away or dang in dross to 
the very ground stone. It must be done by the force 
of gunpowder, and appears to have been a mine. By 
whom it has been done, or in what manner, appears 
not yet. 

We doubt not, but according to the diligence our 
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shall be usit shortly, and the same being discovered, 

which we wot God will not suffer to lie hid, we hope. 
to punish the same with sic rigor as shall serve for 

example of this cruelty to all ages to come. Always 

whoever has taken this wicked enterprise in hand we 

assure ourself it was dressit as well for ourself as for 

the king (for we lay for the most part of all last week 

in that same lodging, and was there accompanied 

with the most part of the lords that were in this 
town), and that same night at midnight, and of very 
chance tarried not all night there by reason of some 
masks at the abbey (Holyrood) : But we believe it 

was not chance but God that put in our head. 

We despatched this bearer upon the sudden ; there- 
fore write to you the more shortly. The rest of the 
letter we shall answer at more leisure within four or 
five days by your own servant. And so for the pres- 
ent we commit you to Allmighty God. 

At Edinburgh the 11th day of Feb. 1566-67.— 
Letters of Mary Queen of Scots, vol. i., p. 44.* 


Mary, after the murder, manifested an uncom- 
mon dislike to the mention of Darnley’s name, 
which is one of the nearest approaches to remorse 
that we can find in her. What she said to the 
Archbishop in this letter she maintained through 
life, when forced to speak of him at all. But 
though we see from this example that she did not 
affect to consider her feelings wounded by the 
event, there was something about the affair that 
she would rather keep out of sight. Is there any- 
~ in history more detestable than the whole 
of this letter? The coldness, the hypocrisy, the 
falsehood ; and yet it was by her adherence in the 
course here first adopted that she, in fact, gained 
over her adherents in her own and present times. 
Partly, it is hard to believe in that long subse- 
quent life of impenitence ; men are shaken, in 
spite of their reason, by consistent assertion and 
consistent denial. She would be too wicked if it 
were all true! So, as soon as the overwhelming 
evidence is a little shoved out of sight by other 
coming events, Mary gets the benefit of these mis- 
givings and difficulties. But, in fact, her guilt is 
indefinitely increased by this obstinacy in it. 
Every good Christian ought to stand aghast at such 
a picture of impenitent sin. We are tempted here, 
though out of chronological order, to show our 
readers what is M. Mignet’s mode of judging of 
character, and how far we are to value anything 
but his facts ; and to begin with his just and fair 
notice of her conduct immediately after the mur 
der :— 


What was the effect produced upon Mary Stuart 
this terrible occurrence which filled Edinburgh wi 
indignation and mistrust ? She appeared overwhelmed 
with sorrow and fell into a state of silent dejection. 
She manifested none of that activity, anger, resolu- 
tion, and courage, which she had displayed after Riz- 
zio’s murder ; but shut herself up in her room, and 
would communicate with her most faithful servants 
by the medium of Bothwell alone. Darnley’s murderer 
was the only person admitted to her presence. Even 
were we not furnished with the most unquestionable 
proofs of her complicity by the confessions contained 
in her letters, the authenticity of which we have es- 
tablished elsewhere, as well as by the declarations 
made in presence of their judges and upon the scaffold, 
by the subaltern actors in this tragic drama, her con- 
duct both before and after the murder would suffice 


* To this letter Miss Strickland appends the following 
extraordinary comment : “ If Mary had had any evil in- 
tentions against poor Darnley, she must have given some 
hint of them to her chief confidant, the Archbishop, te 
whom this letter was adressed.”” 
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to convince us that she was a party to the crime.— 
Mignet, vol. i., p. 272. 


He then recapitulates what we have already 
gone through, and continues :— 


But if her conduct previous to the commission of 
the crime thus deeply criminates Mary Stuart, what 
must we think of her proceedings after its perpetration ? 
Her behavior, both as a wife and a queen, render her 
guilt all the more flagrant, because far from avenging 
the husband upon whom she had so recently lavished 
her hypocritical caresses, she rewarded his murderer, 
and eventually married him.— Ibid., vol. i., p. 273. 


Having thus established her guilt so entirely to 
his own and others’ satisfaction, we must show our 
readers what is the occasion M. Mignet chooses for 
a burst of admiration for this wicked queen. We 
somewhat purposely anticipate the course of events, 
that our readers may not be tempted to the very 
common error, that distance of time softens unre- 
pented sin; that is, that a criminal without an 
act of repentance is, in fact, by the mere pa 
of time, in some sort cleansed from his crime. e 
dv not believe that M. Mignet could have expressed 
himself as he does in the following ge, had 
the scene he describes taken place within a week 
of Darnley’s murder, instead of after a lapse of 
two years of deserved misfortune ; and if, instead 
of some chapters’ change of subject, he had had to 

roceed to the recording of it before the ink of the 
ast sentence was dry or the page turned over. 
When Mary took refuge in England, and was de- 
tained by Elizabeth, the ~—_ of murdering her 
husband was brought against her by her own sub- 
jects, who supported the charge by producing the 
letters in the silver casket. Many hard words are 
applied to Elizabeth, for pressing fora direct an- 
swer ; for urging Mary, in fact, to defend herself 
from the charge, giving her the choice of three 
separate modes of doing so. 


Mary declined this insidious request. She would 
not condescend to appear as the accused party. 
Adroit and courageous, sometimes perplexed but 
never cast down, she now displayed all the resources 
of her mind and all the energy of her character After 
having tried every means to prevent the publication 
of the documents which criminated her ; after having 
had recourse to the skilful manceuvres of Lethington 
and the prudent counsels of Norfolk ; after having 
once offered to abdicate, and frequently to forgive, 
even when she was most grievously offended—she now 
stood up with all the dignity of a queen, and proved 

‘herself as bold as she had previously appeared ac- 
commodating. Instead of defending herself, she at- 
tacked Murray. On the 19th of December she wrote 
to her Commissioners: ‘* Forasmuch as the Earl of 
Murray and his adherents, our rebellious subjects, 
have added unto their pretended excuses, produced 
by them for coloring of their horrible crimes and 
offences committed against us their sovereign lady 
and mistress, the charge that, as the Earl of Bothwell 
was the principal executor of the murder committed 
on the person of Harry Stuart, our late husband, so 
we knew, counselled, devised, persuaded, and com- 
manded the said murder—they have falsely, treach- 
erously and wickedly lied ; maliciously imputing to us 
a crime of which themselves were authors and invent- 
ors, and some of them even executors.’’ Repelling 
the charge of having impeded the proceedings of 
justice against Darnley’s murderers, and of having 
given her consent beforehand to her marriage of Both- 
well, she alluded with consummate ability and elo- 
quence to the danger to which the lords declared that 
she had exposed her son ; [she had in fact wished to 
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give him into Bothwell’s hands.} ‘* That calumny,’’ 
she pathetically observed, ‘‘ should suffice for proof of 
all the rest. ‘The natural love of a mother towards her 
bairn confounds them ; but in the malice and impiety 
of their hearts, they judge others by their own affec- 
tion.’’—Jbid., vol. ii., p. 53. 


For our own part, so far are we from sharing in 
M. Mignet’s admiration of this unparalleled au- 
dacity, that we find ourselves on the contrary re- 
sponding, in a way we could not have anticipated, 
to Knox's denunciations of the course and character 
of this woman ; his language is strong, we do not 
defend a subject for using such language towards 
her who once at least was his sovereign ; but our 
readers shall judge if it is not in most points de- 
served. It is from one of his sermons :— 


I am further accused, that I speak of their sovereign 
(mine she is not) as that she were reprobate, affirm- 
ing that she cannot repent ; thereto I answer, that the 
accuser is a.calumniator and a manifest liar, for he is 
never able to prove that at any time I have said that 
she could not repent ; but I have said, and yet say, 
that pride and repentance abide not in one heart of 
any long continuance. . . . What I have spoken 
against the adultery, against the murders, against the 
pride, and against the idolatry of that wicked woman, 
I spake not as one that entered into God’s secret 
counsel, but being one, of God’s great mercy, called 
to preach according to His blessed will revealed in His 
Holy Word, I have oftener than once pronounced the 
threatenings of His law against such as have been of 
counsel, knowledge, assistance, or consent, that inno- 
cent blood should be shed.— Tytler, vol. vii., p. 287. 


There is something in simple magnitude which 
attracts some minds; even a crime may be par- 
doned if it is only large enough and maintained 
with spirit enough. We have traced Mary’s apt- 
itude be so great a crime to her education in the 
Court of France, and to the principles which she 
imbibed there. The murder of Darnley and its 
consequences were direct fruits of those — 
and of that teaching; and, as a remarkable confir- 
mation of this view, we find the same teaching 
producing the very same results in France itself only 
two years after. We need hardly remind the 
youngest or the most forgetful of our readers, that 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew was designed 
and carried out by those who had especially the 
direction of Mary’s education, Catharme de Med- 
icis and the Cardinal of Lorraine; and by her 
fellow-pupils, Charles IX. and his brother, the 
Duke of Anjou. And in the erimes themselves 
there are many points of resemblance ; in part 
arising from the dissimulation which is the feature 
and crowning aggravation of each ; and also from 
the circumstances themselves, which in the domes- 
tic act of treachery anticipate on a small scale, and 
shadow forth, those of the more gigantic enormity. 
Nor are there wanting points of striking analogy 
in the minor personage. Each tragedy has its in- 
nocent, accidental victim. And the Lady Jane 
Gordon, foreed to a divorce from her husband, rep- 
resents Margaret of France, compelled to a mar- 


riage against her heart and feelings ; each being 
equally gainers by the act of injustice and appar- 


ent cruelty. Mary represents the king and court 

of France ; Darnley must stand for the Admiral 

and the Huguenot party ; and the Kirk of Field is 
‘aris. 


Mary’s open, impulsive, impetuous temper is 
sometimes brought nce to show her naturally 
incapable of an act of deliberate perfidy. But 
Charles’ disposition might have been supposed 
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quite as great an obstacle to his long-sustained 
effort of patient, watchful, insidious, profound 
dissimulation. Mary had only Darnley to delude ; 
Charles was matched with Coligni and his party, 
able men, whose lives had been passed in suspi- 
cion, experienced in the arts of deception, and in 
the task of unmasking the covert designs of the 
most perfidious court in the world. Mary had 
but a few days of dissembling ; Charles, for many 
months, might not relax nor indulge himself 
in one natural outbreak. What must it not 
have cost a young king, absolute in position, 
impatient in temper, and utterly unscrupulous 
in principle, to maintain that long course of 
concession to his enemies, by which he at length 
gained his ends! from the first conference with 
his mother and the other conspirators, up to the 
successful issue of the plot formed there; the 
feigned peace—the support of the Protestant relig- 
ion, and severe repression of the outrages of his 
own party against it ;—his affected displeasure with 
the House of Guise ;—the disgrace into which he 
brought himself with his Catholic allies, Spain and 
the Pope, by a course which he could neither justify 
nor explain ;—the connecting himself by the forced 
marriage of his sister with one of the detested 
heretics—the whole series of measures necessary 
to bring within his net the Huguenots whom he 
had resolved to exterminate. What unremitting 
watchfulness, what self-restraint were necessary ; 
what sacrifices must be made to lull their jealous 
suspicions, what perpetual benignity of aspect 
veiling the smothered rage within, what toleration 
of high pretensions and bold demands must he 
persevere in !—but the end reconciled him to all. 
That it was an effort we know from that scene with 
his mother, when he believed her to have let out 
the plot, and he, on his side, 


grievously complained to her that she should have | ing no remorse, and expressing no sorruw, she was 


made known those secrets, which he with so much 
patience, and resistance from his own mind, putting 
constraint on his natural disposition, had concealed ; 
to which words the queen, smiling, replied that she 
did not need to learn from him the art of silence, 
bidding him to consider if he himself, by his own 
impatience, had not let out what he suspected others 
to have done.* 


That he succeeded we know, not —<— the 
result but from the naive admiration Davila ex- 
presses for a crowning act of dissimulation by 
which he distinguished himself. This was on the 
occasion of Culigni’s arrival at Paris. 


It was a notable thing (cosa notubile) to see the 
admiral, grown old in ambitious pretensions and 
proud thoughts, now conscious in himself of his errors ; 
all France for the theatre, and before the eyes of his 
own partisans ; brought to so public a repentance, 
that he was seen with a copious effusion of tears, 
prostrated at the knees of that king, whom he had so 
frequently offended ; but it was much more notable 
that the king, so young in years, of a nature so pre- 
cipitate and irascible, now seeing before him the man 
who had so often endangered his crown and dominion, 
knew how to dissemble so perfectly, that, calling him 
father and raising him with his own hands, he made 
every one believe him to be sincerely and entirely 
reconciled to him.— Davila, vol. ii., p. 273. 


Coligni’s attempted assassination, under the 
king’s orders, and the subsequent visit of affectionate 
condolence paid to the wounded man by Charles 


* Davila’s “ Historia di Francia,” vol. ii., p. 269. 








and his mother, and the surrounding him with his 
own guard, in ‘nomagee care for his safety, are 
all points of analogy with Mary’s course, which we 
need not dwell upon. Mary, it is true, eventually 
denied her share in the murder, and Charles 
avowed his; but he had designed to conceal it, 
depending upon a despairing insurrection of the 
Huguenots, which did not take place ; so that the 
massacre was obliged to be a more orderly and 
deliberate affair than it had been planned to be. 
What lies were left to him to tell we need not say 
he did tell. Perhaps in one point Charles and his 
mother stand in honorable distinction from Mary, 
for she would have given up her infant son to t 
murderer of its father, if she could ; and Catha- 
rine and her son, having connected themselves 
by the ties of blood to Henry of Navarre, found 
themselves almost, to their surprise, bound by 
them, so that they used exertions, and disobliged the 
Duke of Guise, in order to save: him and his 
brother ; an act. of impolicy, according to Davila ; 
who, treating the whole affair as a political coup 
d’état, remarks on the great mistake it is to min- 
gle isolated acts of mercy with “‘ extreme meas- 
ures.’’ 

And now to return to our narrative. However 
anxious, for various motives, historians have been 
to release Mary from the actual guilt of her hus- 
band’s death—some from political, some from re- 
ligious reasons ; some from a chivalrous gallantry 
towards the sex, of which she was externally so 
fair an ornament, and some indulging the subtle 
intellectual pleasure of disputing obvious conclu- 
sions—writers may be called unanjmous in their 
admission that Mary did all she could by her sub- 
sequent conduct tu attach the guilt to herself. 
Nothing could be more shameless, more blind to 
common decency, more utterly insensible, than the 
course into which she immediately plunged. Feel- 


simply intoxicated by one sentiment. She cared 
for nv one but Bothwell, and she allowed every 
individual in her kingdom to see that this was so. 
Never, we must say, was the principle of loyalty 
put to so terrible a test. While the whole world 
—not suspected, hut—knew him to be the mur- 
derer, she would not endure him out of sight; 
while high and low felt the deed a national re- 
proach, within a fortnight she was playing games, 
‘shooting at the butts with him at Seton, and 
forcing those lords who lost with them to pay the 
forfeit in a dinner.’’ Engaged in these becoming 
recreations, she tuok no active steps towards dis- 
covering her husband’s murderers ; her first care, 
on the contrary, was to reward various subordinate 
actors in it by places and pensions.* She had, it 
is true, on the 12th of February, offered a reward 
of £2,000 to any who would come forward with 
information—something must be done for the sake 
of appearances to foreign courts, and 


Scarcely was this made known, when public opinion 
gave voice to its convictions, and a paper was fixed 
during the night on the doors of the Tolbooth, or com- 
mon prison, in which Bothwell, James Balfour, and 
David Chambers (another of Bothwell’s intimates), 
were denounced as guilty of the king’s slaughter. 
Voices, too, were heard in the streets of Edinburgh, at 
dead of night, arraigning the same persons. A second 
placard charged the queen’s servants with the crime, . 
and mentioned the names of Signor Francis, Bastian, 
John de Bourdeaux, and Joseph, David Rizzio’s - 


* Laing, vol. i., pp. 34—48.. 
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brother. The queen took no steps to secure the sub- 
altern conspirators, and kept the greatest criminal of 
them all by her side.—Mignet, vol. i., p. 274. 


No council was assembled, and nothing was done. 
Pictured placards appeared in public places :—the 
initials, M. R., holding a sword, and Bothwell’s, 
with another instrument of death. The Preshyte- 
rian ministers preached with “‘ sombre vehemence,”’ 
exhorting men to fasting and prayer, and calling 
on God “to reveal and revenge.”’ ‘The queen’s 
complicity became more and more suspected. 
Bothwell rode into Edinburgh with an armed force, 
and bullied and threatened, but, by his suspicious 
and guilty bearing, only confirmed men’s minds 
agajnst him. Darnley’s father wrote pathetic let- 
ters, imploring Mary to take steps to discover the 
murderer ; to which she returned affectionate but 
evasive answers. Elizabeth wrote to her, as we 
think, a very good and sensible letter, giving Mary 
the advice of a true friend, though Mignet char- 
acterizes it very harshly ; our readers shall judge. 
It is a specimen of the sort of language he always 
uses towards our great queen. 


Elizabeth despatched a letter, by Sir Henry Killi- 
grew, in which she hinted her suspicions of Mary’s 
implication in the murder, and displayed the passion- 
ate hatred which she entertained against her, in the 
vehemence of her ill-concealed reproaches, and the 
feigned character of her hypocritical condolence: 
** Madame,”’ she wrote, ‘‘my ears have been so as- 
tonished, and my mind so grieved, and my heart so 
terrified at hearing the horrible sound of the abomin- 
able murder of your late husband and my deceased 
cousin, that I have, even now, no spirit to write about 
it ; and although my natural feelings constrain me 
greatly to deplore his death, as he was so near a re- 
lation to me, nevertheless, boldly to tell you what I 
think, I cannot conceal from myself that I am more 
full of grief on your account than on his. O madame ! 
I should not perform the part of a faithful cousin and 
an affectionate friend, if I studied rather to please 
your ears than to endeavor to preserve your honor ; 
therefore I will not conceal from you what most per- 
sons say about the matter, namely, that you will look 
through your fingers at taking vengeance for this 
deed, and have no intention to touch those who have 
done you this kindness, as if the act would not have 
been perpetrated unless the murderers had received 
assurance of your impunity. Think of me, I beg you, 
who would not entertain such a thought in my heart 
for all the gold in the world.’’ She then went on to 
urge her, in the strongest terms, not to leave so great 
& crime unpunished. ‘‘I exhort you,’”’ she adds, “I 
advise and beseech you to take this thing so much to 
heart as not to fear to bring to judgment the nearest 
relation you have, and to let no persuasion hinder you 
from manifesting to the world that you are a noble prin- 
cess, and also a loyal wife.’’—Mignet, vol. i., p. 279. 


Letters of condolence are proverbially difficult 
things, and should always be read with the ten- 


derest indulgence. Who would desire his heart 
or his understanding to be tested by uis own per- 
formances in this line? But we must say the dif- 
ficulty is indefinitely increased when it seems prob- 
able, from circumstances, that the person addressed 
is herself the main cause of the catastrophe we de- 

; ag ; while yet it would be : unjust as it would 
discourteous, to charge our correspondent down- 
right with the fact. Indeed, suspicion is all that 
‘isin the mind; we do not believe, we only mis- 
-doubt. So we think, on the whole, that Elizabeth 
did wn | well; and are only glad it does not fall 
‘to our lot to have such a correspondent. Beton, 
. Archbishop of Glasgow and ambassador in France, 
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writes in just the same strain; imploring her to 
use vigorous means to bring the offenders to jus- 
tice ; informing her that in France “ yourself is 
greatly and wrongously calumniated to be the prin- 
cipal motive of the same ;”’ conjuring her to take 
a rigorous vengeance, observing * that rather than 
it be not actually taken, it appears to me better, 
in this world, that you had lost life and all.” 
Mary, however, had sinned, and risked all, for the 
resent—for present pleasure; this she would 
ave, and waa perfectly headstrong and bewitched 
in her methods of obtaining it. Therefore, when 
compelled to have Bothwell tried, she so managed, 
and used such palpable and manifest injustice, as 
still more to implicate herself and him. She ut- 
terly despised not only popular opinion, but every 
form of it. She had still some difficulties in the 
way of attaining her ultimate object ; serious ones 
to most minds, but mere straws to her in her pres- 
ent disposition. First, Bothwell must be tried for 
Darnley’s murder ; secondly, he was already mar- 
ried to another woman ; and, thirdly, her husband 
had been dead but a few weeks. She chose to 
overcome these obstacles in this order: Bothwell, 
himself ordering all the arrangements of his trial, 
and attended by four thonsand armed men, loaded 
by her favors, supported by her public countenance, 
and mounted on the late king's favorite hors, pre- 
sented himself for trial, and was tried and acquit- 
ted, no one ng against him, and, as a sequel 
to this scene, he procured, by an act of bullying 
audacity, which was a lasting disgrace to the Scotch 
nobility, a bond, signed by many of them, recom- 
mending his marriage with the queen. Next, she 
contrived with him the celebrated abduction to 
which some of the letters in the casket relate ; a 
very burefuced piece of acting, by which she affected 
to show herself to her people a prisoner to Both- 
well’s unprincipled violence, and her actions there- 
fore no longer in her own power. This affair came 
off on the 24th of April; he met her with an armed 
force, as she was returning from a visit to her son, 
and, taking her horse by the bridle, carried her 
off to the Castle of Dunbar. While here, the di- 
vorce with his wife was effected ;—in the Catholic 
courts, in behalf of Bothwell, through that con- 
sistorial court whose powers she had restored be- 
fore the murder ; in the Protestant, in behalf of 
Jane Gordon, his wife ; his previous course of life 
furnishing sufficient ground. ‘The sentence was 
— op the 3d of May, and on that day 
Mary returned to Edinburgh with Bothwell by her 
side, where she declared his pardon not ay for 
the late outrage on herself, but for all other offences, 
and announced her intention of marrying him. 
Although this had long been expected, it filled the 
country with furious indignation ; no fair words 
or promises could silence the Preshyterian minis- 
ters in their denunciations. Craig refused to pub- 
lish the banns till the law compelled him, and then 
added from the pulpit these words: ‘* I take heaven 
and earth to witness that I abhor and detest this 
marriage as odious and slanderous to the world, 
and I would exhort the faithful to pray earnestly 
that a union against all reason and good conscience 
may yet be overruled by God, to the comfort of 
this unhappy realm.”’ Nothing daunted, Mary, 
on the 12th of May, created Bothwell Duke of the 
Orkneys and Shetland, and placed the coronet on 
his head with her own hands. On the 15th she 
was married. 
From this period date Mary’s misfortunes, as 





they are always called ; that is, being permitted 















to attain the object for which she had sinned, she 
was not allowed to enjoy it with impunity. From 
that moment vengeance and retribution opened on 
their pursuit, nor once lost sight of their victim 
still ie id the forfeit of her crime with her own 
blood. And this should never be forgotten by 
those who read her subsequent history. It is true 
that Mary, who had made a mockery of law and 
justice when it suited her purpose, suffered in ler 
turn from the neglect of their requirements. But 
we must never say that Mary suffered unjustly. 
' We may charge Elizabeth with harshness and 
duplicity; she may have erred, and did err, in 
assuming rights she did not possess; but Mary’s 
punishment was not the less, as far as she is con- 
cerned, a just one. 

The very day of her marriage she had a quarrel 
with her husband ; he seems. to have discovered 
that the best mode of ans her affection was 
to be continually testing it. He was rough and 
harsh in his demeanor, suspicious, jealous, exact- 
ing, and it was her pleasure, while her affection 
lasted, to submit to all this. Her letters to him 

revious to the marriage are in an abject strain of 
Reneniien. ‘¢ Refuse me not dear life, and suffer 
me to make some proof by my obedience, ry 
faithfulness, constancy, and voluntary subjection.”’ 
‘¢ T would [ were dead, for I see all goeth ill. 
Absence hath power over you, who have two 
strings to your bow [another wife]. I desire not 
but sudden death, and to testify unto you how 
lowly I submit myself unto your commandments. 
I have sent you in sign of homage,” &c. It wasa 
favorite furm with Mary to wish herself dead, as 
we see in these letters; on her wedding day she 
was heard to call for a knife ‘‘ to stick herself, or 
else,’’ she added, ‘I shall drown myself.’’ She 
was, in fact, subject to “peer of rage, when 
things were going very ill indeed with her, though 
ordinarily her temper was not at fault; and now 
Bothwell was interfering with her freedom of 
action. ‘‘ Even since the day of her marriage,” 
wrote Du Croc to Catharine de Medici, ‘‘ she has 
passed her time in nothing but tears and lamenta- 
tion, as he (Bothwell) will not give her liberty to 
look at any one, or allow any one to look at her, 
although he knows that she loves to take her 
pleasure and pass her time agreeably, as much as 
any one.’’ However, these were only lovers’ 
quarrels, from which they were soon aroused by 
the serious aspect of their affairs. A formidable 
league had been formed against them, of the chief 
nobility ; nor should the anxiety of the court of 
France to join them be forgotten, as it was a fact 
very likely to influence Mary in her final choice of 
an asylum. 


In fact, the court of France, seeing that Mary 
Stuart multiplied the commission of degrading dis- 
orders and destructive errors, and fearing that Scot- 
land might thereby fall under the dominion of Eng- 
land, had preferred to abandon the queen rather than 
lose the kingdom. Charles [X. sent Villeroy to Du 
Croc with secret instructions, from which we extract 
the following curious passage :—‘‘ The said Sieur de 
Villeroy wilt say that his majesty having made known 
to him the opinion which he entertains of the pitiable 
success of the affairs of the Queen of Scotland, seeing 
what has been written to him of her behavior by the 
said Sieur du Croc, and the strange news which he 
has received from other quarters ; and being also 
concerned that the enterprise of the said lords is 
secretly assisted and favored by the English—whose 
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the said Sieur du Croc to know, that the desire and 
principal intention of his majesty is to keep the king- 
dom of Scotland in its attachment to himself, without 
permitting it, under the pretext of the many follies 
which are committed, to rebel and alienate itself 
from its attachment to himself, as it is certain it 
would do, towards the said English, whom the said 
lords would seek as their protectors in this affair, if 
they saw they would have no assurance from the 
king.’’ It appears that Du Croc, in conformity with 
these instructions, offered the confederate lords a 
company of men-at-arms, and pensions to several 
noblemen and gentlemen.—Mignet, vol. i., p. 507. 





But the confederates preferred to have the sup- 
port of Elizabeth. And here began her difficulties 
—and very genuine ones they were throughout, 
though not always creditable ones. Her feelings 
and principles were entirely opposed to rebellion, 
under any circumstances. She was sincerely 
shocked at the thought of deposition—it was a 
personal question with her; and also at subjects 
standing up in judgment on their princes’ faults. 
On the other hand, all respect for Mary must have 
been at an end ; it was not possible to regard as 
sacred the rights of such a woman, and it would 
never do to allow France to get so powerful a hold 
upon Scotland as was Gortenl So Mignet, 


_ | after reflections on her tortuous policy, and on 


actions rarely oe agra with words, concludes 
with Cecil’s promise to the lords, to make his 
mistress’ feelings subordinate to her interests, and 
to lead her slowly, but surely, to adopt those reso- 
lutions which were least agreeable but most advan- 
tageous. Mary at first sa ae the threatened 
danger, but was soon compelled to view it in a 
more serious light ; and just a month from the date 
of her marriage, we find her taking the field in per- 
son, “mounted on horseback, preceded by the 
royal standard of Scotland, and dressed in a red 
gown which reached only to her knees’? The 
confederates, hearing of her intrenching herself on 
Carberry hill, advanced from Edinburgh to give her 
battle, Sestian a banner on which was painted the 
body of the murdered king lying ie a tree, 
with the young prince kneeling beside it, and 
underneath, the motto, ‘Judge and avenge my 
cause, O Lord!” Thesight of this banner greatl 

moved the people, animated the confederate sol- 
diers, and affected the loyalty of the queen’s men. 
At this crisis Du Croc attempted to effect a com- 
promise, but he found the queen very resolute and 
animated, and not atall willing for a compromise, 
though she promised pardon on their submission. 
Then followed proposals for settling the affiir by 
single combat. thwell was ready to fight for 
his cause, and on the other side there were con- 
tentions for the office of champion; but in the 
mean while desertion began amongst her own 
troops, and Mary at length found herself forced to 
treat with her rebel subjects ; and she agreed to 
deliver herself up to the confederates if they would 
allow Bothwell to escape; they in their turn 
promising, on condition of his dismissal, to return 
to their allegiance. And thus Mary took leave of 
her husband, probably with the hope of soon bein 

rejoined by him. They were observed to spea 

together with much agitation, and then to separate 
‘‘ with great anguish and grief.” Bothwell asked 
the queen whether she would keep the promise of 
fidelity which she had made to him, of which she 
assured him, and gave him ‘her hand upon it. 
Thereupon he mounted his horse, with a small 





charity would only entail their ruin—the king wishes 


company of about a dozen of his friends, ‘‘ and 
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went off at a gallop, taking the road to Dunbar.” 
She never saw him again. 

Mary’s love was not of a nature to bear a long 
absence, nor was he an object of pure attachment ; 
yet for a few weeks or months she clung obstinatel 
to him, after which time his remembrance, for all 
we know, passed away from her. She got en- 
gaged in other plots, and had new objects, to 
whom she must ut least pretend to give her interest. 
He disappears from the scene till, eight or nine 

ears after, we again come upon the mention of 
his name. Our readers will remember Bothwell’s 
fate ;—that he turned pirate, was captured by a 
Norwegian vessel, and kept prisoner in Norway till 
1576, when he died mad. ten there was a 
rumor of a confession, and Mary thus writes on 
the event to her ambassador at Paris :— 


I have been informed of the death of the Count of 
Bothwell, and that before his decease he made an 


ample confession of his faults, and declared himself | 


the author and guilty of the assassination of the late 


king my husband, of which he frees me, expressly | 


swearing upon the damnation of his soul for my in- 
nocence, &c.— Laing, vol. ii., p. 307. 


She bids Beton, therefore, try to procure this con- 
fession. He in his turn, coldly answers that he 
had heard of it long ‘ago, and that it had given 
her son great joy, but that he could not procure 
an authentic copy without money for the mes- 
senger’s journey, to which Mary (who really never 
wanted money) replies coolly enough—* It seems 
to me that the journey of Monceaux (her mes- 
senger) is not necessary for this purpose, as from 
what you tell me the queen-mother has sent ;” 
and so the authentic copy never came.* But this 
is a peep into the cold future. Mary, after this 
parting, gave herself up to the confederates, from 
whom she received a loyal and courteous recep- 


tion; but on seeking to communicate with the | 


Hamiltons, who had collected a body of men in her 
cause, she found herself no longer a queen, but a 
prisoner. ‘The confederates feared a renewal of the 
war, and the recall of Bothwell, and would not per- 
mit her to hold correspondence with her partisans. 
Upon this she first realized her position, and giving 
way to most impolitic but not unnatural anger, 
exhibited all the ‘ rage, resentment, and despair,’”’ 
especially attributed to 


Youthful kings in battle seized alive, 
and for once forgot both polic 


and dissembling. 
She called fur Lindsey, and bade him give her his 


hand. He obeyed. ‘* By the hand,’’ said she, 
‘* which is now in yours, [ ‘Il have your head for 
this.”’ Morton and Athol she threatened to ‘* han 

and crucify,” with other impotent threats, whick 
only served to widen the breach by showing the 
use she would make of power should she ever be 
suffered to regain it. However, Mr. Fraser ‘Tytler 
admires her spirit, quoting her really effective 
promise of yengeance to Lindsey, and keeping in 
the background the wilder fury of her threats of 
erucifixion. He thus dvscri her miserable 
entrance into her capital. He is disgusted with 
her people's reception of her, and their indignation 
expresses itself no doubt in a sufficiently barbarous 
mode. The passage is remarkable to us as con- 


* Upon this Laing is certainly justified in saying, “ The 
testament is a shallow forgery, of which Mary and Beton 


were both conscious ; and Bothwell himself, as he died | 


mad, was incapable of a genuine confession at his death.”’ 
—Laing, vol. ii., p. 51. 
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taining some evidence of remorse. It was the 
consciousness of her crime alone which caused her 
despair. A most wretched picture it is :— 


It was now evening, and the queen, riding between 
Morton and Athol, was conducted to the capital, 
where she awoke to all the horrors of her situation. 
| She was a captive in the hands of her worst enemies. 
The populace, as she rode through the streets, re- 
ceived her with yells and execrations ; the women, 
pressing round, accused her in coarse terms as an 
adulteress stained with her husband’s blood ; and the 
soldiers, unrestrained by their officers, kept constantly 
| waving before her eyes the banner on which was 
| painted the murdered king, and the prince erying for 
; Vengeance. At first they shut her up in the provost’s 
‘house, where she was strictly guarded. It was 
in vain she remonstrated against the breach of 
faith ; in vain she implore. them to remember she 
| was their sovereign ; they were deaf to her entreaties, 
'and she was compelled to pass the night, secluded 
even from her women, in solitude and tears. But 
| the morning only brought new horrors. The first 
object which met her eyes was the same dreadful 
banner, which, with a refinement of cruelty, the pop- 
ulace had hung up directly opposite her window. 
The sight brought an agony of despair and delirium, 
in the midst of which she tore the dress from her 
person, and, forgetting that she was almost naked, at- 
tempted in her frenzy to address the people.— Tytler, 
vol. vii., 113. 

But we will not pursue the familiar course of 
| history—her imprisonment at Lochleven, her ob- 
| Stinate adherence to Bothwell, the discovery of the 
| casket, the threatened trial by her own subjects, 

from which she was cusmeel by Elizabeth ; the 
| forced abdication—drawn from her, there is good 
|reason to believe, by the knowledge of the fatal 
evidence that existed against her ;—her escape, 
| the final battle, her flight into England, and the 
| life of imprisonment which followed. Mary’s 
history had events enough in it to furnish excite- 
ment for a very long life ; what then must have 
been the tumult of existence in which her six years 
in Scotland were past! Within seren years she 
had had three husbands, and had been queen of 
two kingdoms ; had headed campaigns in person ; 
had eo rey insurrections and outwitted states- 
men, subdued enemies, fought battles ; had found 
time in these severe occupations for all the delights 
of society and for every form of amusement ; she 
had had innumerable admirers, and had experi- 
enced every gradation of sentiment, from simple 
coquetry to the most enthralling passion ; she had 
known too the darkest excitements of conspiracy 
and crime :—always changing scene, and place, 
and occupation ; riding. hunting, dancing, fight- 
ing, alternating from failure to triumph, from 
success to despair, and sustained through all by 
high spirits, reckless courage, and indomitable 
ride. What recollections, what habits, what 
ispositions and character were these with which 
to plunge suddenly into the monotony of a lifelong 
imprisonment ! 
hat truly must have been a strong spirit which 
never once failed or yielded under the trial—which 
for twenty years planned, and schemed, and 
flattered, plotted, conspired, cajoled, and, we must 
add, died with unabated energy and unflagging 
hope ; and this under the consciousness of a great 
crime, and the, to her, heavier consciousness that 
all with whom she had to deal knew and were 
fully persuaded of her guilt. What bold bad 
woman was it who said, ‘* Une femme comme mot 
| n’est jamais compromise?”’ This must have been 
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Mary’s confidence, a trust in resources which 
could not be exhausted—a belief that if she could 
only see men, she could win them—a knowledge 
of the power of her very remarkable position and 
her lofty pretensions. ‘There was another thing, 
too, to sustain her in captivity. 

Writers talk much of Elizabeth’s hatred of 
Mary. We believe Mary’s feeling towards Eliza- 
beth was a much deeper one. ‘Elizabeth hated 
Mary* (we take it for granted, as so many say 
so), because she was a thorn in her side, the pre- 
tender to her throne, her prisoner, whom she dare 
not set at liberty, and yet could plead no just right 
to detain ; one who was perpetually putting her 
to difficulties; a load on her fears, on her con- 
science, and on her credit. But Mary hated Eliza- 
beth, because she knew she was known and de- 
spised by her, because her crimes had put her in 
her power, and even more because she was some- 
thing to think of, and some one on whom to lay 
the blame for her misfortunes, diverting the train 
of bitter thought from herself. She was an ob- 
ject for revenge, some one to plot against, to 
hope against, to ruin if she could. Elizabeth, in 
the multiplicity of her affairs, could think only oc- 
casionally of Mary. Elizabeth was the barrier, 
the ultimate end and thought of every scheme of 
Mary's. 

We have already alluded to the examination of 
Mary’s letters to Bothwell. Our limits forbid our 
entering into the really interesting details of their 
production, All the astutest wits of the two king- 
doms were engaged on this question. It was an 
encounter of wits, and all parties, it must be ad- 
mitted, showed more cleverness than honesty ;— 
Mary and her commissioners scheming, promising, 


negotiating, to prevent their being produced— 
Murray and his party, alive to the advantages 


which might accrue to them by acceding to this 
wish, wise, cautious, pacers § alert—Elizabeth 
and her ministers, on whom Mignet heaps an end- 
less amount of virtuous vituperation, more than a 
match for both parties, and selfishly alive to the 
advantages to be derived to her cause by bringing 
them tu light. All those who are most lavish of 
abuse on Elizabeth, are candid at least in the ad- 
mission of the extreme difficulty and peril of her 
situation. It must never be forgotten that Mary 
had asserted her right to the throne of England, 
and that there were foreign powers to support her 
right at any fitting opportunity. France and Spain 


* Mr. Frazer Tytler quotes a reported message of Eliza- 
beth to Cecil at the time when Mary was a prisoner at 
Lechleven, and in danger of her life from the vengeance 
of her subjects, which we think points to her general state 
of mind towards her, and proves that her “ hatred’’ was 
not proof against pity for her condition, nor against the ac- 
cusings of conscience for her own want of strict integrity in 
her dealings with her. ‘‘ Tell Cecil that he must instantly 
write a letter, in my name, to my sister, to which I will set 
my hand, for I cannot write it myself, as [ have not used her 
well and faithfully in these broken matters that be past. 
The purport of it must be to let her know that the Earl 
of Murray never spoke defamedly of her for the death of 
her husband [it was before any communication could have 
reached Elizabeth from him on the subject of the casket], 
never plotted for the secret conveying of the Prince into 
England, never confederated with the lords to depose her ; 
on the contrary, and in my sister’s misery, let her learn 
from me this truth, and that is, that she has not a more 
faithful and honorable servant in Scotland.””—T'ytler, vol. 
vii., p. 130. 

There is nothing mysterious or unfathomable in this. 
No triumph in her rival’s misery, but a natural revulsion 
of feeling towards her. 
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only needed a favorable moment on their side, or a 
crisis in English affairs, to interpose in the Catho- 
lic cause. It was only Elizabeth’s matchless 
genius and vigilance which preserved her country 
from such a crisis. What, then, was to be done 
with Mary? She could not be sent back to Scot- 
land without an army to support her cause, and 
surely none who believes in Mary's guilt requires 
this from Elizabeth’s generosity. And if she had 
heen permitted to retire to France, it was giving 
the party most opposed to Elizabeth on religious 
grounds a weapon of which persons perhaps hardly 
realize the importance. Mary’s gifts of person and 
mind also made her all the more formidable. 
Elizabeth, on her arrival in England, had sent 
envoys to receive her, whose report of the beauti- 
ful fugitive was somewhat of the same character 
and import as that of the spies of old times; 
‘¢ We found her,”’ they said, ‘in her answers to 
have an eloquent tongue and a discreet head ; and 
it seemeth by her doings that she hath strict 
courage and liberal heart joined thereto.” This 
was an alarming account of the woman who had 
asserted superior claims against her, and whom 
she knew to be wicked and unscrupulous in a 
desperate degree. She must have known, as we 
all know, that Mary was not to he believed or 
trusted. M. Mignet is absurdly indignant against 
Elizabeth for refusing to see Mary till her charae 
ter was cleared. ‘ When the envoys,”’ he says, 
‘had informed her (Mary) of the hypocritical 
regret and offensive refusal of their mistress, Mary 
Stuart, with tears in her eyes, sorrowfully com- 

luined,’’ &e. ; but in this our queen was certainly 
justified, and it cannot be denied that it was of 
importance to Elizabeth to have the guilt she 
fully believed in proved against her rival. This 
point, which it was more her interest to attain 
than even Murray's, she brought about as far as 
suited her purpose, though her respect for royalty 
prevented om publicly pronouncing the judgment 
arrived at. And having put some of the leading 
Roman Catholic lords on her commission, she se- 
cured that they should be aware of Mary’s true 
character. Had Mary not been what she was, we 
do not believe Elizabeth would have detained her 
a prisoner. We are not justifying her for thus 
constituting herself her judge, but all must see that 
it is a different degree of error to oppress an inno- 
cent person and a guilty one. Elizabeth kept 
Mary prisoner because it suited her interest— 
because she dare not let her go. But while she 
probably knew in her heart that she had no right 
to do this, she could take comfort at least in the 
conviction that Mary deserved it. 

Amongst those convinced of the authenticity of 
the letters was the Duke of Norfulk, though am- 
bition afterwards so far overcame all decency of 
feeling that he would have married Mary, as he 
did rebel for her, and was one of the many victime 
in her cause. Elizabeth had very early charged 
him with the projected marriage, when ‘he did 
with great oaths deny it, and added, Why should [ 
seek to marry so wicked a woman, such a notorious 
adulteress and murderess! I love to sleep upon a 
safe pillow. Besides, knowing as I do, that 
she pretendeth a title to the present possession of 
your majesty’s crown, if I were about to ma 
her, your majesty might justly charge he wit! 
seeking to take your own crown from off your 
head.’* In spite of these professions, in less than 
three years we find him reviving the plan of mar- 
riage, organizing with the Roman Catholic party 
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2 general insurrection, and “ plotting on the con- 
tinent with the Pupe and the King of Spain to 
change the religion and overthrow the govern- 
ment.’? He was found guilty, and previously to 
his execution spoke with great bitterncss of the 
siren who had led him to his present misery. 


He sayeth very earnestly with vow to God, that if 
he were offered to have that woman in marriage, to 
choose that or death, he had rather take this death 
that he is going to a hundred parts ; and he takes his 

_ Saviour to witness of this. He sayeth that nothing 
that anybody goeth about for her prospereth, nor that 
else she doth herself ; and also that she is openly 
defamed.—Letter from Henry Skipwith to Dr. 
Burghley, 16th Feb., 1572. Mignet, vol. ii., p. 159. 


In spite of the tears Mary wept for Norfolk, we 
believe he was more sincerely lamented by the 
queen he conspired against. She most unwillingly 
suffered his execution. She could not sleep while 
the question was pending, and wrote bitterly to 
Mary for having seduced him from his allegiance. 
His treason being manifest, the House of Commons 
and her ministers urged his death, and even 
ventured to demand that of Mary, her life being, 
they said, incompatible with the safety of the 
kingdom ; they said that the axe must be laid at the 
root of the tree ; but Elizabeth replied, ** She could 
not put to death the bird which to escape the 
pursuit of the hawk had fled to her feet ah pa 
tection.’’ So Norfolk died; and Mary lived to 
‘* betray more men.’ 

Foreign archives reveal how great had been 
Elizabeth’s danger in the recent conspiracy. The 
rebels were in communication with Alva, the king 
of Spain, and the Pope ; the object being to restore 
the Roman Catholic religion in England. Norfolk 
and Mary had asked for arms, ammunition, money, 
and an army of ten thousand men. Recent dis- 
coveries have brought to light a long letter of 
twenty pages from Alva to Philip on this subject, 
in which he enters warmly into the plan, but is 
afraid of Elizabeth’s vi ee, and suggests her 
assassination under the Esllowing significant form : 
“If the Queen of England should die either a 
natural death or any other death, or if her person 
should be seized without your majesty’s concur- 
rence, then I should perceive no further difficulty.”’ 
Ridolfi, the messenger of the conspirators, is also 
charged with letters to the Pope, and is the 
bearer of letters from him to Philip, earnestly en- 
treating Spanish intervention in the plot. 


On the 7th of July, Ridolfi was questioned at the 
Escurial regarding the enterprise which he had come 
to propose by the Duke of Feria, whom Philip had 
deputed to hear his statements. His answers were 
written down in the handwriting of Zayas, the secre- 
tary of state. It was proposed to murder Queen 
Elizabeth. Ridolfi said that the blow could not be 
struck in London, because that city was the strong- 
hold of heresy, but while she was travelling ; and 
that a person named James Graffs had undertaken 
the office. On the same day, the council of state 
commenced its deliberations upon the proposed assas- 
sination of Elizabeth, and conqu~st of England. The 
subject of the discussion was, whether it behoved the 
King of Spain to agree with the conspirators ‘to kill 
or anges the Queen of England,’’ in order to pre- 
vent her marrying the Duke of Anjou, and putting to 
death the Queen of Scotland ; whether the blow 
should be struck while she was travelling, or, which 
would be easier still, when she was at the country- 
house of one of the conspirators, who had surrounded 
her with persons on whom they could depend ; and 
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whether they ought not to be assisted in case they 
carried out their intentions, which they would not do 
without the orders of the Catholic king. The coun- 
cillors of state severally gave their opivions, which 
were committed to writing, and have been preserved 
to this day. The Duke of feria spoke first. ‘* Under 
present circumstances,’’ he said, ‘‘ the affair is em- 
barrassing, but the Catholic king must not postpone 
it. The Queen of Scotland is the true heir to the 
realm of England, and she will rightly discharge the 
duties of religion and friendship towards us. If we 
allow her to be crushed, we entail destruction on all 
those that are devoted to her. The proximity of the 
Duke of Alva greatly facilitates the matter ; not an 
instant must be Jost if we intend to engage in the 
enterprise.’’—Mignet, vol. ii., p. 144, from the 47r- 
chives of Simancas Inghilterra, fol. 823. 


The Duke of Feria, who gives this unscrupulous 
counsel, had been engaged in very different rela- 
tions towards Elizabeth, as he was the ambassador 
chosen by Philip to offer his hand to her on her 
accession to the English throne. All the council 
gave their different suggestions. The Inquisitor- 
General voted that the sum of 200,000 crowns 
should be placed in Alva’s hands, and that he 
should proceed in conformity with the declaration 
made by the Pope’s bull; he added that Ciapino 
Vitelli had offered to go in person, with a dozen or 
fifteen resolute men, to seize the Queen of England 
in one of her pleasure-houses, and that he would 
present himself before her under the pretext of de- 
manding justice ; but the Duke of Feria, profiting 
by his English experience, did not think it would 
be easy fora dozen men to capture the Queen of 
England. How extraordinary these deliberations 
sound in our ears! how strange that they should 
exist to this day to convict the authors of them! 
how wonderfully was Elizabeth’s life hedged about 
and defended from the mischief that walketh in 
darkness! Mary and Elizabeth were both bold 
women, but if we must admire the natural virtue 
of courage, we admire it much the most in Eliza- 
beth. it is impossible to contemplate her situa- 
tion—the dangers open and concealed by which 
she was surrounded throughout her reign, and 
which her wise and vigilant nature kept her con- 
stantly conscious of—and not be affected and stirred 
y her lion-like bearing and mvincible resolution. 
What a train of secret treasons and open aggres- 
sions does not her history lay before us, from the 
vacillating treachery of Norfolk, the interminable 
plots of Mary, the atrocious deliberations of Spain, 
down to the last mighty effort of her enemies 
against her. It is in contrasting her with these 
enemies that we see her greatness; and in com- 
a her with Philip, or the Pope, or Charles, or 

ary, we are tempted to forget her many not easily 
forgotten faults ; and for a moment she stands as 
nobly distinct and magnanimous as when her poet’s 
fancy drew her the 


Fair vestal thronéd in the West. 


All these detesfable deliberations preceded but 
a little while the massacre of St. holomew, 
which might well infuse a universal suspicion on 
the great acknowledged heads of the Roman Cath- 
olic cause. It decided Elizabeth to detain Mary 
in perpetual captivity. ‘The two Houses of Parlia- 
ment went further in their “ hatred and fanati- 
cism,’’ and wished to proceed against her by a bill 
of attainder, which Elizabeth suppressed by pro- 
roguing Parliament. But a commission was sent 
down to Mary to interrogate her on the Norfolk 
conspiracy. ‘* The answers,” says Mignet, ‘‘ were 
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more prudent than sincere ;” the nearest approach 
toa censure of her habits of unscrupulous false- 
hood that we can remember to have met with in 
his work. However, he is at one time ashamed 
for his heroine; when, finding all other means 
fail, and her spirit really subdued by loss of ad- 
herents, stricter confinement, and the failure of 
plots, she begins to flatter Elizabeth, and makes 
pretty knick-knacks for her; employing her uncle, 
the cardinal, to send little articles of verté from 
France, which might please the _— queen, and 
busying herself in ordering gold lace and silver 
spangles to make a head-dress for Elizabeth, which 
> is overjoyed at her accepting. Mary must be 
doing something for her cause, and she knew that 
when anything new occurred, these delicate atten- 
tions need not stand in the way of more congenial 
designs ; accordingly, on turning over a page or 
two, we find her deep in new negotiations with 
Philip, who must have been a very provoking ally 
—so slow and ponderous in his movements, prom- 
ising much, ready to listen to all propositions, but 
spoiling all by delay. ‘This new negotiation is re- 
markable for the use she made of her son, to which 
we call the reader’s attention, not because they 
resulted in anything, but as bearing upon one of 
the most impressive scenes previous to her execu- 
tion. 


He (Philip) would not suffer himself to be tempted 
by the offer which Mary Stuart made to place her son 
in his hands, and which was somewhat difficult of 
realization, although she continually recurred to it. 


Nor was this the only offer she made ; after having J 


proposed to place her son as a hostage for Catholi- 
cism, in the hands of Philip IL, Mary Stuart went so 
far as to contemplate his disinheritance by the trans- 
fer of all her rights to the powerful defender of her 
religion in Europe. Her frequent attacks of illness, 
the dangers which beset her captivity, and the conse- 
quences which might result from her plots, led her to 
project a will containing the following clause, which, 
though doubtless very Catholic, is certainly very un- 
maternal, and quite asunmonarchical. ‘*‘ In order,”’ 
she says, ‘‘ not to contravene the glory, honor, and 
preservation of the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman 
Church, in which I wish to live and die, if the Prince 
of Scotland, my son, shall be brought back to its 
creed, in spite of the bad education he has received, to 
my great regret, in the heresy of Calvin, among my 
rebellious subjects, I leave him the sule and only heir 
of my kingdom of Scotland, and of the right which I 
justly claim to the crown of England and its depend- 
ent countries ; but if, on the other hand, my said son 
continues to live in the said heresy, I yield, and pre- 
sent, and transfer all my rights in England and else- 
where to the Catholic king or to any of his 
relations whom Hie may please, with the advice and 
consent of his holiness, and this I do not only because 
I perceive him to be now the only true supporter of 
the Catholic religion, but also out of gratitude for the 
many favors which I and my friends, recommended 
by me, have received from him.’’—Mignet, vol. ii., 
p. 18. Labanoff, vol. iv., p. 354. 


This will was written in February, 1577. Now 
we find her in the pathetic scene which preceded 
her death, on the very way to the scaffuld—that 
occasion on which so much of the interest in her 
character is founded—expressing herself to Melvil 
in the following words :— 


Bear these tidings that I die firm in my religion, a 
true Catholic, a true Scotchwoman, a true French- 
woman. May God forgive those who have sought 
my death! The Judge of the secret thoughts and 
actions of men knows that I have always desired the 
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union of Scotland and England. Commend me to my 
son, and tell him that I have never done anything 
that could prejudice the welfare of his kingdom, or 
his quality as king, nor derogated in any respect 
from our sovereign prerogative.—Mignet, vol. ii., p. 
360. 


She was false to the last. Our space fails us, 
nor yet is it needful to enter into the endless train 
of plots which the peculiar circumstances of the 
time engendered. The Roman Catholic party in 
England, oppressed and kept down, were ready to 
enter into any scheme. The Jesuits in the foreign 
seminaries were as unscrupulous in the means they 
sanctioned as their worst enemies could assert 
them to be. Philip had money for all Elizabeth’s 
enemies, and had a host of pensioners. Bigotry 
and treason supplied men willing to take the active 
part in assassination, Mary, under the strict sur- 
veillance of Sir Amias Paulet, could no longer plot 
with them freely as before, but her willingness to 
fall in with the most desperate measures was per- 
fectly understood. But while the science of plot- 
ting and conspiracy was thus developed, Elizabeth’s 
ministers on their side were growing still more 
skilful in the arts of detection, and very mean 
arts indeed they often were, and what in the pres- 
ent system of division of labor would be held 
very derogatory to the character of a gentleman. 
Though in these purer days we venture to guess 
that men in office are not curious to inquire how 
intelligence is gained, and criminals brought to 
ustice. 

In Elizabeth’s time her ministers were their own 
police, and seem to have felt a genuine relish for 
unearthing a conspiracy, outwitting plotters, and 
counter-plotting, to make them convict themselves. 
They were weary of Mary, the whole of Protestant 
England desired her death—they verily believed 
her deserving of it, and felt that neither Elizabeth’s 
nor their own lives were safe while she lived. 
Under these circumstances did Walsingham make 
the use he did of Babington, Ballard, Morgan, and 
the rest, and allowed Mary again such apparent 
weg | of action as to be able to enter into the 
plot they had formed ; and by means of a double- 
dyed traitor, Gifford, she was entrapped into a 
correspondence with the conspirators, in which 
she warmly entered into a Spanish invasion, and 
renewed her promise to make Philip her heir ; 
and, upon Babington communicating to her the 
scheme for Elizabeth’s assassination, she gave it 
her consent. Every letter she wrote or received 
had passed under Walsingham’s eyes, who seems 
to have had no scruples or repugnance to the 
means he employed or the agents he worked by. 
We must regard such devices with abhorrence, but 
our censures of Walsingham are no sort of exculpa- 
tion of Mary. She was a free agent, and volunta- 
rily wrote what was a as proof of her com- 
plicity in the plot. She had no scruples in doing 
so; we can hardly expect her to have them, when 
Philip, without her provocations, so warmly entered 
into the schemes, extremely commending Mary 
for having subordinated her love for her son to the 
service of God and of Christendom, and regarded 
the six gentlemen who were to murder Elizabeth 
as under the protection of God. As soon as the 
conspiracy was ripe, Walsingham laid before the 
queen the plans for the invasion of her kingdom 
and her own assassination, which he justly thought 
likely means to bring her to the desired point ; 
the suddenness, the wide extent of the plot, her 
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own imminent peril and that of her country did pro- 
duce fear, and altered her purposes, and in some 
way her state of feeling towards Mary. Elizabeth, 
on the question of the trial, the sentence, and the 

t which then fell on herself, and which she 
could not evade—the signing of the death-warrant 
—showed unequivocal Weitaition, a dissimula- 
tion which we despise. But this is not incom- 
patible with true feeling, and may often be seen 
working with it. All her prejudices were against 
putting a queen to death ; her principles were on 
one side, her personal danger and what she might 
well plead as necessity on the other; and while 
she wished to he rid of Mary, she very sincerel 
detested having to do it. Vacillating counse 
constantly look like dissembling, but it seems cer- 
tain that her ministers were really afraid of not 
being able to bring her to the point, and braved 
her displeasure at the last with an air of being 
more really apprehensive than subsequent writers 
upon the event seem to realize. Elizabeth was 
not sanguinary ; compared with her times and with 
the example of her fellow-sovereigns, she was even 
merciful, and frequently showed a very remarkable 
forbearance towards her enemies, and a magna- 
nimity for which she does not get sufficient praise. 
As an instance, Mary at one time ina fit of pas- 
sion wrote an insulting letter to Elizabeth, incom- 
patible we should say with any delicacy, not to 
say decency of mind, pretending to repeat a num- 
ber of gross slanders uttered against Elizabeth by 
the Countess of Shrewsbury. There is no doubt 
about the genuineness of the letter; Labanoff has 
seen it and vouches for this ; but he and M. Mig- 
net think it probable that the letter never reached 
Elizabeth, for no other reason that we can see but 
that she never took any notice of it or avenged it, 
as it was in her power to do. But our concern is 
with Mary, not with that strange compound of 
great and little quulities—of what is admirable 
and (must we say) despicable '—of magnanimity, 
tinctured, as Hume expresses it, with “* malignity”’ 
—of genius, wisdom, prudence, penetration, fore- 
sight, vanity, and coquetry, our English queen ; 
who, however far we must abate our admiration 
and temper our respect with opposing sentiments, 
must yet be acknowledged for one of the greatest 
women, and, beyond this, one of the greatest sov- 
ereigns that ever lived. 

The history of Mary’s death, when considered 
in relation to her life, is very remarkable. Doubt- 
less she conducted herself with great grandeur, 
with an undaunted courage, and, what is more, 
with seeming Christian resignation. Her last 
hours were calculated to make a great impression 
on all who witnessed them. But yet we are forced 
to the conviction that it was a scene, that she 
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was consciously acting before the present specta- 
tors, und before posterity, for to the very last she 
was asserting, with every circumstance of solemni- 
ty, things that were not ¢rue, in regard both to her | 
son and to Elizabeth. It was probably impossible 
for bystanders not to believe her in that solemn | 
hour—at least, those who interrupted the awful | 

geant with their mistimed doubts, get set down | 
jor brutal fanatics—witnessing her dignified com- | 
posure, her unshaken courage, her religious de-| 
portment ; but irrefragable evidence proves that! 
what she so emphatically denied was yet true—| 
that with an unflinching constancy, fur no other | 
purpose but to sustain her credit and to die grandly, | 
she was fulse to the last—that she entered the! 
presence of God with a lie in her right hand. It! 
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is startling to write such things, it is terrible to 
believe them, but history leaves us no other course. 
M. Mignet, who details with enthusiastic admira- 
tion ’s last hours, has by the whole tenor of 
his previous fucts taught his readers to shudder 
where he himself sees ground for reverence and 
the most excited praise. Such courage, such con- 
stancy in the very face of death, were genuine. It 
is evident that she thought herself a martyr, that 
she believed she died in God’s favor and for His 
cause, and yet the wicked habit of her life stuck 
to her. Truth and purity had never been any part 
of her religion ; her moral sense, tainted at its 
source, was utterly depraved. She did not know 
God as a hater of evil. The Church for which she 
died was—as she had known it from her cradle to 
her grave—evil and corrupt. She had been inured 
to see its wickedness in high places—she knew it 
under no better aspect. She was the martyr, not 
of the Church Catholic, nor yet of the Church of 
Rome, but of its corruptions. It was those cor- 
ruptions which misled her through life, it was 
those corruptions which held back remorse and ter- 
ror at her death, and enabled her to die as she had 
lived, dauntless and heroical in a bad cause. 

Such, then, was Mary; brave, high-spirited, 
pe full of talent and intellect, radiant with 

auty and grace ; blessed too with an even tem- 
per, a happy disposition, a freedom from petty 
weaknesses and fuvibles, and gifted with all com- 
panionable and social qualities—hut heartless and 
unprincipled, and, as her whole life shows, living, 
acting, hoping, joying, grieving, plotting, sinning, 
for self alone. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
A DIRGE OF LOVE. 
BY W. E. L. 


Yes ! she is dead ; the splendor of her eyes 
Sleeps ’neath the lids forever ; on my sight 
Never again shall flash their high delight, 

Tender and rich with love’s sweet ecstasies. 


Never again, deep down from vulgar ken, 
Shall the pure gushing of her soul rejoice, 
And we stand silent, as to hear the voice 

Of waters falling to a soundless glen. 


And scarce again from other lips shall come 
Such beauteous truths, such fresh imaginings, 
As, like the warm south-wind, upon their wings 

Bear off our fancy to their own bright home. 


Yet am I calm ; though hard it be to smooth 
Waters upshaken from the deepest deep ; 
Though it be hard to watch, yet never weep, 

The darkening cynosure of passionate youth ; 


Yet amIcalm. The heart I had to bring 
Was marred with imperfection and decay, 
Now the free spirit, riven from the clay, 
Drinks at the fountain whence all love must spring. 


O passed from earthly to celestial love ! 
O reft from me and from my clinging grasp, 
And circled straightway by theclose, warmclasp 
Of seraph bosoms in the land above ! 


I will not weep thee more. But ifI long 
Too sorrowfully for thy presence here, 
Not vainly on thy turf shall fall the tear, 

But thy dead name shall blossom into song. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE POSTHUMOUS PORTRAIT. 


A country town is not a very hopeful arena for 
the exercise of the portrait-painter’s art. Sup- 
posing an artist to acquire a local celebrity insuch 
a region, he may paint the faces of one generation, 
and then, haply finding a casual job once a year 
or 80, may sit down and count the hours till 
another generation rises up and supplies him with 
a second run of work. In a measure, the portrait- 
painter must be a rolling stone, or he will gather 
no moss. So thought a ape * he 

ked up his property, and prepared to take him- 
Pale off om the Con of _— in Wiltshire, to 
seek fresh fields and pastures new, where the sun 
might be disposed to shine upon portrait-painting, 
oa where he might manage to make hay the 
while. Conrad was a native of C——. In that 
congenial spot he had first pursued the study of 
his art, cheered by the praises of the good folks 
around him, and supported by their demands = 
his talents. While, in a certain fashion, he had 
kept the spirit of art alive in the place, the spirit 
of art, in return, had kept him alive. But now all 
the work was done for a long time to come ; every 
family had its great portraits, and would want him 
no more yet awhile; and Conrad saw, that if he 
could not turn his band to something else, and, in 
place of pencils and brushes, work with last, spade, 
needle, or quill, make shoes, coats, till the ground, 
or cast up accounts, he should shortly be hardly 
put to it to keep himself going. He had made and 
saved a pretty toleruble little purse during his 
short season of patronage, and determined to turn 
that to account in seeking, in other places, a con- 
tinuation of commissions. His father and mother 
were both dead, and, so far as he knew, he had no 
near relative alive. Therefore, there were no ties, 
save those of association, to bind him to his native 
— No ties,” sighed Conrad, ‘no ties at 


It was Monday evening, and the next day, 
Tuesday, was to behold his departure. His rent 
was paid, his traps were all packed up in readiness, 
and he had nothing to think about, saving whither 
he should proceed. He walked out, for the last 
time, into the little garden behind the modest 
house in which he had dwelt, pensive and some- 
what ¢riste; for one cannot, without sorrowful 
emotions of some sort, leave, perhaps forever, a 
spot in which the stream of life has flowed peace- 
fully and pleasantly for many years, and where 
many little enjoyments, successes, and triumphs 
have been experienced. Even a Crusoe cannot 
depart from his desolate island without a pang, 
though he goes, after years of miserable solitude, 
to rejoin the human family. It was the month of 
August, and the glory of the summer was becom- 
ing mellowed and softened. The nights were 
gradually growing longer and the days shorter, the 
reapers were in the harvest-fields, the woods and 
groves were beginning to show the autumn tint, 
the sun sank behind the hills earlier and earlier 
day by day, and the broad harvest-moon reigned 
throughout the sweet and fragrant nights. Conrad 
felt the influence of the season, and though he 
had for some time contemplated his departure from 
his home with all the cheerfulness which the spirit 
of adventure imparts to young men, he now, as 
the time arrived, felt inclined to weep over the 
separation. He was indulging in reveries of a 
mournful complexion, when he observed his land- 
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lady leave the house, and, entering the garden, 
bustle towards him in a great hurry. Assured by 
the manner of the worthy old lady that he was 
wanted, and urgently, by some one or other, he 
rose from the rustic seat on which he had been 
sitting, and went to meet her. A gentleman had 
called to see him, in a phaeton, and was waiting 
in the parlor in a state of impatience and excite- 
ment which Mrs. Farrell had never seen the like 
of. Wondering who the visitor could be, Conrad 
hastened into the parlor. He found there an 
elderly individual, of oy | appearance, who 
was walking to and fro restlessly, and whose . 
countenance and demeanor bore affecting evidences 
of agitation and sorrow. He approached Conrad 
quickly. 

‘* You are a portrait-painter, Mr. Merlus?”’ 

** Yes, sir.”’ 

““The only one, I believe, in this neighbor- 
hood ?” 

‘* Yes.” 

‘*T am anxious,’”’ continued the gentleman, 
speaking in a low tone, and with a tremulous 
earnestness that rendered his speech peculiarly 
emphatic—‘ I am anxious to have painted the 
portrait of one who is—who was—very dear to me, 
immediately—immediately, for a few hours may 
make such a performance impossible. May I beg 
that you will submit to some sacrifice of conven- 
ience—that you will be good enough to set aside 
your arrangements for a day or two to execute this 
work! Do so, and you shall find that you have 
lost nothing.”’ 

‘* Without entertaining any consideration of that 
sort, sir,’’ answered Conrad, deeply touched by the 
manner of his visitor, which hetokened recent and 
heavy affliction, ‘‘ my best abilities, such as they 
are, are immediately at your service.” 

‘*Many thanks,’ answered the gentleman, 

ressing his hand warmly. ‘* Had you declined, 
peo, not what I should have done ; for there is 
no other of the profession in this neighborhood, and 
there is no time to seek further. Come; for 
Heaven’s sake, let us hasten !”’ 

Conrad immediately gave the necessary intima- 
tion to his landlady ; his easel, pallet, and paint- 
ing-box were quickly placed in the phaeton ; the 
gentleman and himself took their places inside ; 
and the coachman drove off at as great a pace asa 
pair of good horses could command, 

Twilight was deepening into dusk when, after a 
silent and rapid ride of some ten miles, the phaeton 
stopped before the gates of a park-like demesne. 
The coachman shouted ; when a lad, who appeared 
to have been waiting near the spot, ran and opened 
the gates, and they resumed their way through a 
beautiful drive—the carefully-kept sward, the ven- 
erable trees, and the light and elegant ha-has on 
either side, testifying that they were within the 
boundaries of an estate of some pretensions. Half 
a mile brought them to the portal of a sombre and 
venerable mansion, which rose up darkly and ma- 
jestically in front of an extensive plantation of 
forest-like appearance. Facing it was a large, 
level lawn, having in the centre the pedestal and 
sun-dial so frequently found in such situations. 

A footman in livery came forth, and taking 
Conrad’s easel and apparatus, carried them into 
the house. The young artist, who had always 
lived and moved among humble people, was sur- 

rised and abashed to find himself suddenly 
rought into contact with wealth and its accom- 
paniments, and began to fear that more might be 
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expected of him than he would be able to accom- 
plish. The occasion must be urgent indeed, 
thought he nervously, which should induce 
wealthy people to have recourse to him—a poor, 
self-taught, obscure artist—merely because he 
happened to be the nearest at hand. However, 
to draw back was impossible ; and, although grief 
is always repellent, there was still an amount of 
kindness and consideration in the demeanor of his 
new employer that reassured him. Besides, he 
knew that, let his painting be as crude and ama- 
teur-like as any one might please to consider it, 
he had still the undoubted talent of being able to 
catch a likeness—indeed, his ability to do this had 
never once failed him. ‘This reflection gave him 
some consolation, and he resolved to undertake 
courageously whatever was required of him, and do 
his best. 

When they had entered the house, the door was 
softly closed, and the gentleman, whose name we 
may here mention was Harrenburn, conducted 
Conrad across the hall, and up stairs to an apart- 
ment on the second story, having a southern as- 

t. The proportions of the house were noble. 
he wide entrance-hall was boldly tessellated with 
white and black marble ; the staircase was large 
enough for a procession of giants ; the broad oaken 
stairs were partly covered with thick, rich carpet ; 
fine pictures, in handsome frames, decorated the 
walls; and, whenever they happened in their 
ascent to pass an open door, Conrad could see that 
the room within was superbly furnished. ‘To the 
poor painter, these evidences of opulence and taste 
seemed to have something of the fabulous about 
them. The house was good enough for a monarch ; 
and to find a private gentleman of neither rank nor 
title living in such splendor, was what he should 
never have expected. Mr. Harrenburn placed his 
finger on his lips, as he opened the door of the 
chamber already indicated ; Conrad followed him 
in with stealthy steps and suppressed breath. 
The room was closely curtained, and a couple of 
night-lights shed their feeble and uncertain rays 
upon the objects within it, The height of the 
apartment, and the absorbing complexion of the 
dark oaken wainscot, here and there concealed b 
falls of tapestry, served to render such an illumi- 
nation extremely inefficient. But Conrad knew 
that this must be the chamber of death, even be- 
fore he was able to distinguish that an apparently 
light and youthful figure lay stretched upon the 
bed—still, motionless, impassive, as death alone 
can be. ‘Two women, dressed in dark habiliments 
—lately nurses of the sick, now watchers over the 
dead—rose from their seats, and retired silently to 
a distant corner of the room as Mr. Harrenburn 
and Conrad entered. Where does the poor heart 
suffer as it does in the chamber of the dead, where 
lies, as in this instance, the corpse of a beloved 
daughter? A hundred objects, little thought of 
heretofore, present themselves, and, by association 
with the lost one, assume a power over the survi- 
vor. The casual objects of everyday life rise u 
and seize a place in the fancy and memory, an 
become invested with deep, passionate interest, as 
relics of the departed. There is the dress which 
get so well see vod ou we little ane 
which she ste so lightly and grace : 
there the book which she on outing only yeaa 
day, the satin ribbon still between the pages at 
which she had arrived when she laid it down for- 
ever ; there the cup from which she drank but a 
few hours back; there the toilet, with all its 
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little knick-knacks, and the glass that so often 
mirrored her sweet face. 

Thus Conrad instinctively interpreted the glances 
which Mr. Harrenburn directed at the objects 
around him. The bereaved father, standing mo- 
tionless, regarded one thing and then another 
witha sort of absent attention, which, under other 
circumstances, would have appeared like imbecility 
or loss of self-command, but now was full of a 
es Pompe A significance, which roused the 
—— of the young painter more powerfully 
than the finest eloquence could have done. He 
seemed at first to shun the bed, as if the object 
lying there were too powerful a source of grief to 
bear—seemed to be anxious to discover in some 
minor souvenirs of sorrow, a preparatory step, 
which should enable him to gutta etth seemly 
and rational composure the mute wreck of his be- 
loved child—the cast-shell of the spirit which had 
been the pride and joy, the hope and comfort of 
his life. But presently he succeeded in masterin 
his sensibility, and, approaching the bed, cotenil 
Conrad to follow him. He gently drew aside the 
curtain which had concealed the face of the figure 
that was lying there. Conrad started. Could 
that be death? That hair, so freshly black and 
glossy ; those slightly-parted lips, on which the 
light of fancy still seemed to play; the teeth 
within, so white and healthy-looking; the small 
well-shaped hand and arm, so listlessly laid alon 
the pillow ; could these be really for the grave! 
It seemed so much like sleep, and so little like 
death, that Conrad, who had never looked upon 
the dead before, was amazed. When he saw the 
eyes, however, visible betwixt the partly-opened 
lids, his scepticism vanished. The cold, glazed, 
fixed unmeaningness of them chilled and frightened 
him—they did really speak of the tomb. 

‘* My daughter,”’ said Mr. Harrenburn, to whose 
tone the effect of self-command now communicated 
a grave and cold severity. ‘‘ She diéd at four this 
afternoon, after a very short illness—only in her 
twentieth year. I wish to have her represented 
exactly as she lies now. From the window there, 
in the daytime, a strong light is thrown upon this 
spot ; so that I do not think it will be needful to 
make any new disposition either of the bed or its 
om burden. Your easel and other matters shall 

brought here during the night. I will rouse 
you at five in the morning, and you will then, if 
you please, use your utmost expedition.”’ 

Conrad promised to do all he could to accom- 
plish the desire of the afflicted parent, and, after 
the latter had approached the bed, leaned over it, 
and kissed the cold lips of his child, they left the 
room to the dead and its silent watchers. 

After a solemn and memorable evening, Conrad 
was shown to his bedroom, and there dreamed 
through the livelong night—now, that he was 
riding at frightful speed ) alr woods and wilds 
with Mr. Harrenburn, hurrying with breathless 
haste to avert some catastrophe that was about to 
happen somewhere to some one; now, that he 
was intently painting a picture of the corpse of a 
beautiful young lady—terribly oppressed by ner- 
vousness, and a fretful sense of incapacity most 
injurious to the success of his labors—when sud- 
denly, O horror! he beheld the body move, then 
rise, in a frightful and unnatural manner, stark 
upright, and with opened lips, but rigidly-clenched 
teeth, utter shriek upon shriek as it waved its 
white arms, and tore its streaming hair ; then, 
that his landlady, Mrs. Farrell, came up to him, 
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as he crouched weeping and trembling by, and 
bade him be comforted, for that they who were 
accustomed to watch by the dead often beheld 
such scenes ; then that Mr. Harrenburn suddenly 
entered the room, and sternly reproached him for 
not proceeding with his work, when, on looking 
towards the bed, they perceived that the corpse 
was gone, and was nowhere to be seen, upon which 
Mr. Harrenburn, with a wild ery, laid hands upon 
him as if to slay him on the spot. 

** You do not sleep well.’’ A hand was gently 
laid upon his shoulder ; a kind voice sounded in 
his ear ; he opened his eyes; Mr. Harrenburn was 
standing at his bedside. *‘* You have not slept well, 
I regret to find, I have knocked at your door several 
times, but, receiving no reply, ventured to enter. 
I have relieved you from an unpleasant dream, 
I think.” 

Conrad, somewhat embarrassed by the combined 
influence of the nightmare, and being awakened 
suddenly by a stranger in astrange place, informed 
his host that he ulways dreamed unpleasantly 
when he slept too long, and was sorry that he had 
given sv much trouble. 

‘* It is some minutes past five o’clock,”’ said Mr. 
Harrenburn. ‘‘ Tea and coffee will be waiting for 
you by the time you are dressed ; doubtless, break- 
fast will restore you, and put you in order for your 
work; fur really you have been dreaming in a 
manner which appeared very painful, whatever the 
experience might have been.”’ 

Conrad rose, dressed, breakfasted, and did un- 
doubtedly feel much more comfortable and light- 
hearted than during the night. He was shortly 
conducted to the chamber in which he had re- 
ceived so many powerful impressions on the pre- 
ceding evening, and forthwith commenced the task 
he had engaged to perform. Conrad was by no 
means a young man of a romantic or sentimental 
turn, but it is not to be wondered at that his 
present occupation should produce a deep effect 
upon his mind. ‘The form and features he was 
now endeavoring to portray were certainly the 
most beautiful he had as yet exercised his art _— 
—indeed, without exception, the most beautiful he 
had ever beheld. ‘lhe melancholy spectacle of 
youth cut off in the first glow of life’s brightest 
season, and when surrounded by everything that 
wealth and education can contribute towards ren- 
dering existence brilliant and delightful, can never 
fail to excite deep and solemn emotion. As the 
artist labored to give a faithful representation of 
the sweetly serene face, the raven hair, the marble 
forehead, the delicately arched brow, the exquisitel M 
formed nose and mouth, and thought how well 
such noble beauty seemed to suit one who was fit 
to die—a pure, spotless, bright being—he had 
more than once to pause in his work while he wiped 
the tears from his eyes. Few experiences chasten 
the heart so powerfully as the sight of the early 
dead ; those who live among us a short while, 
ha) py and good, loving and beloved, and then are 
suddenly taken away, ere the rough journey of life 
is well begun, leaving us to andl on through the 
perilous and difficult world by ourselves ; no more 
sweet words for us, no more songs, no more com- 
panionship, no more loving counsel and assistance 
—nothing now, save the remembrance of beauty 
and purity departed. How potent is that remem- 
brance against the assaultsof evil thoughts! How 
—— the thought of virtue in the shroud! 

ith one or two n intervals, Conrad 
worked throughout the day, and until the declining 
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light warned him to desist. The next morning he 
resumed his palette, and in about four or five hours 
brought his task to a conclusion, taking, in addition 
to the painting he was commissioned to make, a 
small crayon sketch for himself, It was his wish 
to preserve some memento of what he regarded as 
the most remarkable of his experiences, and like- 
wise to possess a ‘‘ counterfeit presentment’’ of a 
face the beauty of which he had never seen equalled. 
Mr. Harrenburn expressed himself highly gratified 
by the manner in which Conrad had acquitted 
himself—he only saw the painting, of course—and 
taking him into his study, bade him persevere in 
his art, and paid him fifty guineas ; a sum which 
almost bereft the young man of his senses, it 
seemed so vast, and came so unexpectedly, after all 
his misgivings, especially in the presence of one 
who, to judge from the taste he had exhibited in 
his collection, must be no ordinary connoisseur. 

It is difficult to describe the remarkable influence 
which this adventure exercised upon the young 
artist. His susceptible mind received an impression 
from this single association, with a scene of death 
on the one hand, and an appreciating patron on 
the other, which affected the whole of his future 
life. He returned to C——, bade adieu to his 
landlady and friends, and, placing himself and his 
luggage upon the London coach, proceeded to the 
metropolis. Here, after looking about him for 
some time, and taking pains to study the various 
masters in his art, he made a respectful applica- 
tion to one who stood among the highest in repute, 
and whose works had pleased his own taste and 
faney better than any he had seen. After much 
earnest pleading, and offering very nearly all the 
little wealth he possessed, he was accepted as a 
pupil, to receive a course of ten lessons, With 
great assiduity he followed the instructions of the 
master, and learned the mysteries of coloring, and 
a great number of artistic niceties, all tending to 
advance him towards perfection of execution. He 
was really possessed of natural talents of a high 
order, and in the development of these he now 
evinced great acuteness, as well as industry. His 
master, an artist. who had made a reputation years 
befure, and who had won high patronage, and 
earned for himself a large fortune, thus being be- 
yond the reach of any feelings of professional jeal- 
ousy, was much delighted with Conrad‘s progress, 
was proud to have discovered and taught an artist 
of really superior talent ; and generously returning 
to him the money he had lately received with so 
much mistrust and even nausea—for a raw pupil 
is the horror of cognoscenti—he forthwith estab- 
lished him as his protegé. Thanks to his intro- 
duction, Conrad shortly received a commission of 
importance, and had the honor of painting the por- 
trait of one of the most distinguished members of 
the British aristocracy. He exerted all his powers 
in the work, and was rewarded with success ; the 
portrait caused some sensation, and was regarded 
as a chef-d’euvre. Thus auspiciously wooed, For- 
tune opened her arms, and gave him a place among 
her own favored children. The first success was 
succeeded by others, commission followed com- 
mission ; and, to be brief, after four years of in- 
cessant engagements and unwearied industry, he 
found himself owner of a high reputation and a 
moderate independence. 

During all this time, and throughout the das- 
dling progress of his fortunes, the crayon sketch of 
poor Miss Harrenburn was preserved and prized, 
and carried wherever he went with never-failing 
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care and solicitude. Sanctified by indelible asso- 
ciations, it was to him a sacred amulet—a charm 
against evil thoughts, a stimulant to virtue and 
purity—this picture of the young lady lying dead, 

ne gently to the last account in the midst of her 
Rents and untainted goodness. Its influence made 
him a pure-minded, humble, kind, and charitable 
man. Living quietly and frugally, he constantly 
devoted a large proportion of his extensive earn- 
ings to the relief of the miseries of the unfortunate ; 
and such traits did not pass without due recog- 
nition ; few who knew him spoke of his gres* tal- 
ents without bearing testimony to the beauty of 
his moral character. 

But everything may be carried to excess; even 
the best feelings may be eherished to an inordinate 
degree. Many of the noblest characters the world 
has produced have overreached their intentions, 
and sunk into fanaticism. Conrad, in the fourth 

ear of his success, was fast merging from a purist 
into an ascetic ; he began to weary of the world, 
and to desire to live apart from it, employing his 
life, and the fortune he had already accumulated, 
solely in works of charity and beneficence. While 
in this state of mind, he determined to proceed on 
a continental tour. After spending some time in 
France, where many an Hotel Dieu was benefited 
by his bounty, he travelled into Switzerland. At 
Chemouni, he made a stay of some . residing 
in the cottage of an herbalist named Wegner, in 
preference to using the hotels so well known to 
tourists. 

One evening he had walked some distance alon 
the road towards Mont Blanc, and, in a tranqui 
and contemplative mood, had paused to watch the 
various effects of sunset. He leaned against a tree 
by the roadside, at the corner of a path which led 
from the highway to a private sealinaee. Again 
it was August, exactly four years since he had 
quitted C , exactly four years since the most 
singular event of his life had occurred. He took 
from his breast the little crayon sketch, carefully 
preserved in a black morocco-case, and, amid the 
most beautiful scenery in the world, gave way to 
a reverie in which the past blended with the future 
—his thoughts roaming from the heavenly beauty 
of the death-bed scene, to the austere sanctity of 
St. Bernard or La Trappe. Strange fancies for one 
who had barely completed his twenty-seventh year, 
and who was in the heyday of fume and fortune ! 
Suddenly, the sound of approaching footsteps was 
heard. Conrad hastily sa the morocco-case, 
replaced it in his breast, and was preparing to con- 
tinue his walk, when an elegant female figure 
abruptly eme: from the bypath ; and the feat- 
ures, turned fully towards him—O Heavens !— 
who could mistake’? The very same he had paint- 
ed!—the same which had dwelt in his heart for 
years! The shock was too tremendous; without 
a oN exclamation, Conrad fell senseless to the 

und, 

When he revived, he found himself lying upon 
a sofa in a well-furnished chamber, with the well- 
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remembered form and features of Mr. Harrenburn 
‘bending over him. It seemed as if the whole 
course of the last four years had been a long dream 
—that Mr. Harrenburn, in fact, was rousing him 
to perform the task for which he had sought him 
out at C——. For awhile Conrad was dreadfully 
bewildered. 

‘*T can readily comprehend this alarm and 
amazement,”’ said | his host, holding Conrad's hand, 
and shaking it as if it were that of an old friend, 
newly and unexpectedly met. ‘* But be comforted ; 
you have not seen a spirit, but a living being, 
who, after undergoing a terrible and perilous crisis 
four years ago, awoke from her death-sleep to heal 
her Rther's breaking heart, and has since been his 
pride and joy as of yore—her health completely 
restored, and her heart and mind as light and 
bright as ever.” 

‘* Indeed !—indeed !’’ gasped Conrad. 

‘* Yes,’’ continued Mr. Harrenburn, whose coun- 
tenance, Conrad observed, wore an appearance 
very different from that which affliction had im- 
parted to it four years previously. ‘The form 
on the bed which your pencil imitated so well, 
remained so completely unchanged, that my heart 
began to tremble with a new agony. I summoned 
an eminent physician the very day on which you 
completed the sad portrait, and, detailing the par- 
ticulars of her case, besought him to study it, 
hoping—I hardly dared to confess what. God bless 
him ! he did study the case ; he warned me to de- 
lay interment ; and, three days after, my daughter 
opened her eyes and spoke. She had been en- 
tranced, catalepsed, no more—though, had it not 
been for this stubborn unbelief of a father’s heart, 
she had been entombed! But it harrows me to 
think of this! Are you better now, and quite 
reassured as to the object of your alarm? I have 
watched your career with strong interest since that 
time, my young friend, and let me congratulate 
you on your success—a success which has by no 
means surprised me, although I never beheld more 
than one of your performances.”’ 

Mr. Harrenburn had passed the summer, with 
his daughter, at Chamouni, in a small but con- 
venient and beautifully situated chateau. He in- 
tended to return to England in a few weeks, and 
invited Conrad to spend the interim with him—an 
invitation which the latter accepted with much 
internal agitation. For three weeks he lived in 
the same house, walked in the sane paths, with 
the youthful saint of his reveries—heard her voice, 
nalek her thoughts, observed her conduct, and 
found with rapture that his ideal was living in- 
deed. 


After a sequence, which the reader may easily 
picture to himself, Conrad Merlus and J ulia Har- 
renburn were married. Among the prized relics 
at Harrenburn House, in Wiltshire, where he and 
his wife are living, are the ‘* posthumous’ portrait 
and the crayon sketch ; and these, I suppose, will 
be preserved as heirlooms in the family archives. 





Girts Piayina.—There is hardly another sight in 
the world so pretty as that of a company of young 
girls—almost women grown—at play, and so giving 
themselves up to their airy impulse that their tiptoes 
barely touch the ground. Girls are so incomparably 
wilder and more effervescent than boys, more un- 
tamable, and regardless of rule and limit, with an 
evershifting variety, breaking continually into new 
modes of fun, yet with a harmonious propriety through 


all. Their steps, their voices, appear free as the 
wind, but keep consonance with a strain of music 
inaudible to us. Young men and boys, on the other 
hand, play according to recognized law, old tradition- 
ary games permitting no caprices of fancy, but with 
scope enough for the outbreak of savage instincts ; 
for, young or old, in play or in earnest, man is prone 
to be a brute.—Hawthorne’s Blithedale Romance. 
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To English people generally, Mauritius, or the 
Isle of France, possesses perhaps less interest than 
any other of our colonies, which may be attributed 
to its insignificant size and remote situation ; whilst 
the whole of the white population, with the ex- 
ception of the military quartered there, a few 

vernment officials, and some half-dozen estate 
Rolders, is entirely French, who retain their 
language and customs, and have few ties to 
connect them with the mother country. I have, 
however, been surprised to meet with many well- 
educated persons, who seemed ignorant of its geo- 

raphical position and natural productions ; and I 
San been more than once asked, ‘if Mauritius 
were not near the Isle of France?’’ But most 
ople know that it is “‘ somewhere in the Indian 
cean,’’ and is the scene of Bernardin St. Pierre’s 
affecting little romance of ‘‘ Paul and Virginia.” 
During my residence in the island, I made several 
inquiries as to the facts on which this story is sup- 
posed to have been founded ; but all I could learn 
was, that a young lady, engaged to a Creole gen- 
tleman, had been sent to France, at the request of 
some relatives there, to complete her education ; 
but on her return, after the lapse of some years, to 
fulfil her engagement, was wrecked on the shores 
of her native island. The spot where the wreck 
occurred is still called the St. Geran Pass, from 
the name of the vessel, and, some years afterwards, 
a French gentleman erected a tomb to the memory 
of Virginia, at the head of a little bay, which takes 
its name from the circumstance, and is called Tom- 
beau Bay. 

Mauritius has been eloquently termed the 
“brightest gem in the British crown ;’’ but its 
value to us depends almost entirely upon its mili- 
tary position, and as being a secure depot, where 
our fleets may refit after the fierce storms of the 
Indian Ocean in time of war. It certainly cost us 
much money and many valuable lives, and by re- 
ferring to the naval history of the period of its ac- 
quirement (1810), many a story of British daring 
and enterprise will be found recorded of the gallant 
Willoughby and his comrades. An amusing story 
is told, either of him, or one of his captains, who 
was cruising off the coast of the island, and, being 
in want of fresh provisions, sent a boat on shore to 
forage. They were unsuccessful in finding what 
they sought, but they nee ~~ a French 
major, who was in command of a military post, and 
took him on board. The frigate sailed round to 
Port Louis, and a negotiation was opened, under 
a flag of truce, for his ransom. Being asked how 
much he would give the major up for, the English- 
man replied, that ‘ they should bese him back for 
a few ducks and geese, and some vegetables.” 
These were immediately sent off, and the military 
hero released, very much disgusted at his valua- 
tion. 

As a military quarter, Mauritius has been pe 
much overrated, and I have heard people tal 
about it as quite the paradise of Eastern stations. 
I have no doubt it was a very pleasant quarter 
some years ago, when the planters were in oe 
ous circumstances, and had their pockets full of 
the indemnification money for their slaves, which 
they spent in the most open hospitality, and pro- 
moting every kind of amusement and social inter- 
course. But, like other parts of the world, Mauri- 
tius has fallen in evil times, and the inhabitants, 
with all the will in the world, have not the means 
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to live as they used. The officers get on remarka- 
bly well with all classes of society, and din- 
ners and balls are given, where all meet with true 
cordiality. Dancing is the chief amusement, and 
with the Creoles is quite a passion. Let the 
weather be ever so hot, they are always ready 
for a dance. The ladies are better and more 
tastefully dressed at these assemblies, than in any 
other part of the worldI have been. A simple 
white dress, exquisitely made, with a single flower 
in the hair, is the revailing fashion, and cannot, 
I think, be lemnivell: upon. The climate, however, 
is so hot and relaxing, that, after a residence of 
two or three years, an Englishman will not find 
much pleasure in a ball-room. One of the most 
favorite means of passing time is yachting, though 
this is rather a dangerous amusement, on account 
of the sudden squalls, which come down from the 
mountains without a moment’s warning. Those 
who love researches in natural curiosities, find an 
agreeable occupation in forming collections of 
shells ; and, perhaps, those found on the reefs of this 
island are unrivalled. The best shells are obtained 
by fishing with a deep sea line. In the ravines 
and on the mountain sides are to be found many 
beautiful species of ferns and grasses. The scenery 
of the island has been described by Darien as 
being intermediate between Tahiti and the Gala- 
pagos. I have not seen those islands, but I can- 
not conceive anything more delightful than the 
general aspect of Mauritius. The mountains, from 
their volcanic origin, are of the most fantastic and 
picturesque forms, and several of them rejoice in 
curious appellations, from their fancied resemblance 
to different animals, as the Lion Mountain, the 
Cat and Kittens. The rivers are little more than 
mountain streams (torrents during the rainy 
Ynonths), and tumble down from the mountains in 
a succession of foaming cascades, and are occa- 
sionally lost in some wild ravine, which almost 
——_ any attempt to follow their course. A 
riend of mine, fishing in one of these ravines, lost 
himself and, night coming on, wandered about 
for hours, lacerated by the brambles and jagged 
stones, till at last he succeeded in climbing a steep 
acclivity, and eventually found a house whose occu- 
pants he knew, who gave him diner, and a suit of 
clothes, for his own were in tatters. 

The town of Port Louis is situated in a kind of 
amphitheatre, formed by mountains, the principal 
of which is called La Ponce, from the resemblance 
its summit bears to an upraised thumb, and is about 
2,000 feet in height. The streets are wide and 
clean, and the houses, for the most part, built of 
wood, one story high, and the walls painted a light 
yellow, with windows and doors of a lively green. 
They stand detached in court yards omnaind by 
a deep verandah, and shaded by trees and flower- 
ing shrubs. The shops are mostly French, and 
bear curious inscriptions, instead of the name of 
the occupants, as ‘* Le petit Noir,’”,—* Le Canoni 
Vert”—** Le pauvre Diable.’”” Many of them 
contain a most curious assortment of wares, 
and you may procure a set of tea cups, or a grand 
piano from the same man, whose best designation 

thaps would be ‘ general merchant.”’ A pecu- 

iarity, which would immediately attract the no- 
tice of a stranger, is the entire absence of chim- 
neys, and, consequently, smoke, which certainly 
contributes to the clean and pleasing appearance of 
the town. Charcoal answers for all the purposes 
of cooking, though it must be confessed that meats 
cooked over a charcoal fire are very inferior to a 
‘* poast.”” The suburbs are chiefly a collection of . 
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mud huts, thatched with straw, and are very ap- 
propriately named Black Town, from the color of 
the inhabitants. The public buildings in Port 
Louis have no architectural beauties to boast of. 
Government house is more like a huge barrack 
than a gentleman’s residence. The governor, how- 
ever, usually lives at a private villa, called Reduir, 
situate in the hills, and of course much more desir- 
able, on account of the difference in temperature. 
The Protestant Church was formerly a powder 
magazine ; but, by enlarging it, and putting a 
steeple upon it, it has become a commodious and 
well-ventilated building. It was consecrated last 
year by the Bishop of Ceylon. The theatre is 
andsomely decorated, and capable of containin 
about 2000 persons, and a company of Frene 
comedians ‘|: operas and vaudevilles three 
times a-week. ‘The music, assisted by the military 
band, is very good. A general taste for music is 
very prevalent amongst all classes, and it is aston- 
ishing with what quickness the black boys in the 
streets pick up the last new piece, which you may 
hear whistled all over the town. At the back of the 
town, immediately at the foot of the mountains, is 
the Champs de Mars, an open grassy space, many 
acres in extent, and which serves as a promenade, 
race-course, and review ground, The races which 
take place once a-year, are mere hack affairs, got up 
by the officers of the garrison, but they are, never- 
theless, looked forward to with great anxiety. It 
is a universal holiday for all classes, and the ap- 
pearance of the Champs de Mars on these occa- 
sions is very animated and striking, from the ad- 
mixture of many colored races, with every variety 
of costume, from the Parisian dandy to the half- 
naked Hindoo. You may see Jobn Chinaman 
eantering about on a well-clipped donkey ; the 
turbaned Parsee lounging in a phaeton, drawn by 
two shaggy mules, and Malabar women with rings 
in their ears and noses, bracelets and anklets, and 
flowing robes, squatted on the green turf. The 
“‘ grand stand” presents a fair share of beauty, 
ont the dresses of the ladies are perfect. Fun and 
laughter are the order of the day. Swings and 
roundabouts, greased poles, foot races, sack races, 
pony and donkey races, succeed one another, till 
the shades of evening close o’er the scene. On 
the right of the race-course, on a considerable em- 
inence, stands the Citadel, or Fort Adelaide, 
which commands the town and harbor. This, 
with two small forts on each side of the harbor, 
are the only fortifications kept in repair, though 
all round the coast may be seen the crumbling 
mounds of the old Dosnch batteries, with rusty guns, 
and shot and shell, lying scattered about. In the 
harbor are ships of all nations, and from all parts 
of the world, and not unfrequently a visit is paid 
by a French or an American frigate, or one of our 
own Mozambique cruisers. The arrival of a French 
ship of war is a considerable addition to the society 
of the island, as they invariably give a ball on 
board, got up with that taste so peculiar to French- 
men, and of course find themselves quite at home 
with so many of their countrymen around them. 
The planters are mostly the descendants of old 
families, who, in the time of the French revolution, 
despairing of peace and prosperity in their native 
pore reg Savested wish tn Fal they had in this 
distant island, and, so far from desiring to return 
to ‘t la belle France,’”’ have acquired a passionate 
attachment to the land of their adoption, to which 
they have given the name of “ La Belle Isle.” 
There is little in the way of sport to be obtained, 
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and the fatigue of prosecuting it, with the heat 
of the climate, will soon diminish the ardor of the 
most zealous. There are both the brown and the 
red-legged partridge, but neither in abundance ; 
_ and hares, but the latter are small and poor. 
There are also deer in the mountains, and, at par- 
ticular seasons of the year, large parties assemble 
for what is called a “‘ chasse au cerf.”” It is con- 
ducted in this way :—Each sportsman is placed in 
a position where it is probable the stag may pass 
when pursued by the dogs, and remains there all 
day, to take his chance of a shot. The keepers 
make a large circuit with the hounds, and drive 
the deer towards the ambuscade. This is exceed- 
ingly poor fun, as it is just ten to one that you neither 
see nor hear anything, and I strongly recommend, 
on these occasions, a book and cigar-case, or you 
may find the hours pass very wearily ; and it is 
hardly sufe to leave your station before the ap- 
pointed time, as some more eager sportsman than 
yourself may take a chance shot on hearing a rus- 
tling among the leaves. Fishing is a much more 
profitable amusement, although there is no great 
variety in the fresh-water fish, carp and gouramic 
being the principal kind. For the soldiers I cannot 
conceive @ more stupid quarter than Mauritius, 
their only amusement being a couple of ball courts, 
in very bad repair, and the usual barrack library, 
with perhaps an occasional game of cricket, when 
there happens to be no evening drill, They manage, 
however, to get up theatricals in a style which 
does them great credit, the scenery and decorations 
being all painted by members of the ‘ corps 
dramatique,”’ and they have a performance every 
month. The day, however, must pass very heavily 
on their hands, as they are not permitted to leave 
the barracks between the hours of eight in the 
morning and four in the afternoon. I think my- 
self that, ifeach man were furnished with a strong 
cotton umbrella, this restriction might be taken 
away, and they would certainly not be in more 
danger of getting a coup de soleil than the officers, 
who frequently go out at all hours of theday. The 
umbrella, indeed, is here an indispensable neces- 
sary, and a man would as soon think of going out 
in the sun without his umbrella, as he would with- 
out his pocket-handkerchief. The barracks at Port 
Louis are situated to the left of the town, under 
the signal mountain ; they would easily contain 
1200 men, and the square is quite large enough 
for battalion drill. There were formerly the ser- 
vice companies of three regiments stationed in 
Mauritius, but there is at present only one (the 
5th oes 5 and two companies of artillery, a 
major-general being in command. ‘The officers’ 
quarters are very superior to the wretched places 
which frequently bear that name in England or 
Ireland. h consists of two rooms, large and 
airy, and the whole are raised upon a terrace, and 
protected to the front and rear by long verandahs, 
which form a good promenade in hot weather. 
There are several other military stations in 
different parts of the island, but most of them have 
been given up, and let to the inhabitants as store- 
houses and boutique, since the reduction of the 
forces quartered here. Mahibourg is the principal 
of these out-stations, and is situated in a large bay, 
on the windward coast, and it is consequently sev- 
eral degrees cooler than Port Louis. It is a capital 
place for boating, bathing, and fishing ; but there 
1s no society for miles round. The barracks were 
built by the French, and are close to the sea, and 
the mess house and officers’ quarters are wooden 
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bungalows, mostly with a small garden attached, 
and scattered here and there within the compass 
of halfa mile. It is a most dreary spot in the 
rainy months ; nor is the out-of-door prospect the 
only disagreeable part of it. The thermometer 
frequently stands at 92°, night and day, and cen- 
tipedes, cockroaches, and all manner of *‘ creeping 
things,” walk into your house to get out of the wet, 
and not unfrequently invade your bed. Everybody 
has heard of the nuisance of the mosquitos ; but 
there is a far more noxious insect, of whose exact 
species I do not know the scientific term, but he is 
vulgarly called the flying-bug. 

In the fine weather, from the very end of Octo- 
bér, it is pleasant to make excursions on foot in 
different parts of the island; as there are many 
curious caves, and the extinct craters of volcanos, 
and other natural curiosities worthy of a visit. The 
misfortune, however, is, that in a year you have 
exhausted all these, and you begin to chafe at the 
narrow bounds which confine your enterprisin 
spirit, and long for change and the excitement of 
new scenes and new faces. I have before said that 
a great deal of hospitality and good-fellowship is 
exhibited by the inhabitants to the military ; but, 
as is generally the case with small and isolated 
societies, ‘ trifles light as air’ become magnified 
into the most shocking scandals. A great many 
idlers seem to find their most agreeable occupation 
in this sort of mischief-making, and, as everybody 
is known to everybody, they find constant oppor- 
tunities for exercising their talents. 

Mauritius is a capital quarter for a married 
officer, as the allowances are very good, and there 
are few chances of shiftings. One drawback is, 
that they find it difficult to get their children 
educated according to their English ideas, and 
generally have them sent home for that purpose, 
‘The climate is healthy for the tropics, but very 
enervating, on account of the heat; and as there 
isa lack of amusement and occupation, ‘ blue 
devils” is a very common complaint. The pencil 
is amost enviable resource against a heavy hour 
and ‘* music has charms,”’ not only to soothe ** the 
savage heart,’’ as Pope says, but also to wile away 
the dull leisure time of many an unfortunate hut. 
Books are, however, an inexhaustible fund of en- 
tertainment, and they may be very easily obtained. 
There is a subscription library in the town, but it 
is rather expensive. Several performances have 
been given by the officers in the theatre in aid of 
public charities, and always toa full house, though 
many of the audience could not have understood a 
word of what was said ; and even those who under- 
stood English tolerably well, would be at a loss to 
comprehend the allusions and slang expressions of 
an English farce. 

Ten years is, perhaps, too long to keep a regi- 
ment stationed at one place, as mind and ly 
are both apt to stagnate from want of change. 
Why not send it on to Ceylon after completing five 
years at Mauritiust I suppose the old answer 
would be given. Too expensive. It is sincerely 
to be hoped that the line of steamers to Calcutta, 
by way of the Cape, Mauritius, and Ceylon, may be 
determined upon ; as it would bring the island a 
little more into the world, and the news be re- 
ceived with regularity and punctuality. At present, 
Mauritius is virtually further from home than Cal- 
cutta, as the Overland Mail has to be conveyed from 
Pointe de Galle in a sailing packet, and is, of course, 
very uncertain. By-the-by, the arrival of this 
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packet is a matter of intense excitement as the time 
of its being due draws near ; bets as to its being in 
before a certain day being laid, and telescopes di- 
rected all day long from the different verandahs 
towards Signal Mountain, to see if a schooner be 
signalled, and when it has come in, such a rush for 

apers and letters ! and, for one day at least, every- 

ly becomes a reading man. 

I have now brought my slight sketch of the Island 
of Mauritius to a close, and if [ have succeeded in 
giving some general idea of the place to those who 

ave friends and relations quartered there, my 
object will have been fully attained ; and hoping, 
for the sake of my French friends, that it may ever 
prosper, I bid adieu to ‘* La Belle Isle.’’ 





Tue Potato Disease.—The Evening Post pub- 
lishes some notes on this subject, the result of the 
investigations of Mr. Molloy, of Rochester-avenue, a 
magistrate of the County of Dublin. It says :—Ac- 
cording to Mr. Molloy’s explanation, there are two 
species or distinct types of the potato rot—one pro- 
duced by atmospheric influence, and the other caused 
by aphis or insects. In the case of that species of rot 
now under consideration, there is a small insect of 
the locust species, about the size and color of a flea, 
and fully as rapid in its movements, and active in its 
habits of concealment. This insect feeds upon the un- 
der side of the leaf, and in the dusk of the evening they 
can be seen in thousands committing their depreda- 
tions, but if the slightest touch be given to the plant 
they instantly disappear. Whether they perforate 
the leaf has not been fully ascertained, but Mr. Mol- 
loy has satisfied himself that the spot they bite, when 
exposed to the sun, the upper or smooth surface of 
the leaf, becomes marked with a brown circle, which 
spreads day by day, until the entire foliage becomes 
of the same color, and destitute of every principle of 
vegetable life. But it is not alone in the utter ruin 
of the leaves that the ravages of this minute locust 
are most destructive. Mr. Molloy has traced its 
operation further. He has discovered that the insect 
deposits eggs, which, after a few hours’—perhaps a 
day or two—exposure to the atmosphere, produce 
larvee, so minute as to be almost imperceptible to the 
naked eye, and these little creatures are so rapid in 
their movements, and so subtle in penetrating the 
earth, that they are scarcely perceived ere they dis- 
appear, so quick is the transition. This larva—a 
millipede—grows to the length of about a sixteenth 
of an inch, and from the hour it is disengaged from 
the shell'to the period at which it assumes the form 
and habits of the locust, it feeds upon the tuber, bur- 
rowing beneath the surface, and leaving a poisonous 
deposit there, which diffuses its pernicious agency 
throughout the entire tuber, producing a dusky hard- 
ness in the first instance, and rottenness and fetid 
pulp afterwards ; so that this insect, whether in the 
larvee or the locust state, is equally destructive to 
the potato—in the latter it poisons and destroys the 
leaves, and in the former it poisons and destroys the 
tuber. Mr. Molloy has been at considerable pains in 
his inquiries as to the origin of the potato disease, 
and it was not until lately that he discovered the 
existence of this locust, which, in size, form, struc- 
ture, habits, subtilty of movement, and evasion of 
detection, appears beyond all doubt—at least to us— 
to be a new creation in this country of the insect 
tribe. We never before saw anything like it, either 
in the larve or the insect state. From his investiga- 
tion of their operations and effects, he is perfectly 
satisfied that they are the origin of that terrible ca- 
lamity under which this country has so deeply suf 
fered.— Dublin Express. 
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In this extraordinary book we have a story in- 
tended to illustrate the wretched character of infi- 
delity. The unreasonable doctrines of what is 
styled rationalism are dealt with by a master pen. 
The author chooses a new scene of adventure, and, 
basing her plot on the favorite history of Robinson 
Crusoe, has written a narrative of intense excite- 
ment, but all directed toanoble purpose. Instead 
of criticizing her production, we may more profita- 
bly employ a few pages in laying the substance of 
it before the reader. 

Solitude is the nurse of great thoughts, and 
forms the crucible in which our reflections become 
refined and purified. Great minds have loved it, 
because, by the force of fancy, what is loveliness to 
others is not such to them; for shapes and forms 
of beauty people the copse, the woodland, and the 
vale, which breathe inspiration upon them as the 
pass, and plant the first germs of those ideas whic 
are destined afterwards to burst in superior 
grandeur upon the world. But to the young the 
charm of solitude is the boundless thought of in- 
dependence it infuses. To be responsible to none, 
to be sole sovereign of a territory, sole possessor 
of its productions, to live in perpetual excitement 
and apprehension of danger, such is the fascinating 
ambition which inspires the boy when he peruses 
the adventures of ‘* Robinson Crusoe.’’ Hence the 
popularity which has ever attended works of this 
description ; and numerous are those which have 
appeared in emulation of the great original. 

The trials and sufferings, however, of the 
Christian Robinson, lead but to one result—his 
conversion from unbelief to belief. Thrown, at an 
early age, into the dangerous society of Voltaire, 
and the disciples of his school, he imbibed their 
notions, and became reckless of his own opinions 
and their expression. His state of mind was such 
as few can conceive. Supported by false philoso- 
phy, buoyed up by unstable conjectures, he lived 
in perpetual excitement, scarcely daring to project 
his fancy forward, haunted by desire to know 
something, yet fearing to know the truth. His 
mind presented a hideous blank, dark thoughts 
overwhelmed his soul, and, retreating, left a desert 
covered with wrecks and shattered fragments of 
all to which spirit once clung. And the degrad- 
ing idea of annihilation bounded his existence 
to the brief span which experience has set as the 
limit of human life. 

The pride of this creature’s heart refused to 
recognize the truth of Christianity; he was a 
miserable sceptic, and was in perpetual perturba- 
tion. The soul of man, in its passage through 
this transitory state, requires a resting place on 
which to repose its weakness. It refuses to be 
content with pleasures which result from the mere 
indulgence of earthly appetites and passions. It 
are a as the sensitive plant recoils from the 
touch of man, each time that we are led into for- 
getfulness of the spiritual and divine portion of 
our nature. The God that called all things into 
existence implanted in our hearts a yearning for 
something purer than the delights of this world to 
distinguish and elevate us above other portions of 
the creation. He gave us thought, and the wer 
of arranging thought with order and method, and 
the faculty of projecting our imaginations into a 
future, which is, in other words, the hope of im- 
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mortality ; of nourishing a never fully to be satis- 
fied desire of eternal life, which, acting as a beacon 
through our mortal existence, beckons us forward, 
and teaches us how best we may attain to it. And 
this insatiable desire is the very essence of relig- 
ion, by which mankind and states must stand or 
fall. They must be led by it to glory, or crumble 
to ashes. Each earthly fabric that has risen with- 
out it has fallen, the most glorious efforts of human 
genius have perished, the expansions of the finest 
intellects have been dimmed without its pres- 
ence. 

To understand the story of Robinson, for such 
we must call him, it is needful to reflect on his 
early career. In Paris he had mingled in every 
description of society; the lofty and inspiring 
oratory of Mirabeau and Lameth fired his enthusi- 
asin ; Robespierre subdued him by the fire of his 
genius. Into these ranks he entered, and was 
welcomed ; but venturing to protect the cause of 
the Girondists, he was compelled, in order to avoid 
the vengeance of Robespierre, to fly from France. 
England, the universal shelter of the oppressed. 
was open to receive him, but it created for him no 
home. Jlis thoughts were his worst enemies, 
continually urging him hither and thither, lashing 
him like scorpions into perpetual excitement ; his 
faith in holy and spiritual things was shaken ; 
and, instead of repelling the assailant, he took it 
into his bosom and nourished it. 

The vast, intricate, and subtle theories of meta- 
physics spread before him, his mind was too weak 
to follow out their investigation, to trace them 
back to their one origin. All we know, all we be- 
hold, the study of the stars, the planetary system, 
the dim glimpses we obtain of other worlds, of 
planets inhabited by beings like ourselves, confused 
and bewildered him ; and, pausing on the threshold 
of research, he retreated with his mind overpow- 
ered, and his reflective faculties apparently anni- 
hilated by the intricacies of philosophy. 

It is but too often that a superticial glance at 
metaphysics leads to this result; therefore, it is 
the duty of those to whose care the task of in- 
structing the young is confided, to impose upon 
them the necessity of either bending their whole 
powers of thought and reflection upon the study of 
this branch of philosophy, and faithfully pursuing 
it, or of leaving it alone altogether. The young 
student, eager to his subject at once, to em- 
brace it in its whole extent, glances hither and 
thither, and, imagining he perceives on its surface 
a few discrepancies “a inconsistencies, not being 
able at a glance to reconcile all that he beholds, 
hastily retreats with a disordered and shattered 
state of mind, from whose ill-regulated thoughts 
spring a series of doubts and hesitations, which 
ultimately lead to loss of faith and dependence on 
a higher power. Thencomesapause. A reiiction 
sseolily takes place ; the soul, not having its nat- 
ural resource to fly to, steals about in its naked- 
ness, seeking rest and finding none. Man shatters 
by one weak impulse of thought the oe and 
glorious system on which the theory of the uni- 
verse is founded, without bein 


able to raise up 
another in its stead. In vain 


s he seek to sup- 
ply a wiser and nobler reason for the things that 

. Each day his own weakness becomes more 
felt, as well us his incapability to soar upwards 
and look down upon the world, and comprehend 
the causes which maintain its balance. And, be- 
cause of such results, we say, it is far better for 
man to rest in ignorance of these things, than to 
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only so far in the study of them as to unsettle 
Fis thoughts upon higher and more important kinds 
of knowledge. : 

Religion is as necessary to our real happiness as 
light is to our existence. Without dependence on 
some higher and nobler influence than his own, 
how weak isman! And this principle is developed 
throughout every part of creation. The little child 
must have the support of its mother; without her 
care it prolongs its existence with difficulty ; the 
mother of that child requires the support of a hus- 
band; that husband is dependent on the com- 
munity, without whose direct or indirect assistance 
he cannot procure the means of daily existence. 
All mankind are indissolubly linked together ; all 
created things draw nourishment one from the 
other ; the fishes of the sea find sustenance from 
small ones of their own species; the plants re- 
quire the shelter of hills and ofttimes the shade of 
trees ; the stately oak is fed by the rain and the 
moist earth ; the coral must be washed by the 
great ocean ; the diamond nestles amidst rougher 
stones; the bird seeks a home in the friendly copse 
or lonely dell; the flower must have its proper 
warmth and light ; and light is regulated by Him 
from whom it flows. Hence, if we examine all 
things, we shall find all creation, all material 
things, united in one grand chain, one of whose 
links cannot be broken without injury to the whole. 

Robinson now joined a vessel on the point of 
starting upon an expedition through the Arctic 
Sea. We pass over the details of the voyage until 
the vessel, on the point of return home, is suddenly 
surrounded by frozen water, and detained amidst 
a mass of floes; the cold was intense, and, alter- 
nating between hope and fear, exposed to tempests, 
and speculating on the danger which threatened 
if detained in these seas, and surrounded by the 
bergs, the crew of the Ptolemy passed a monoto- 
nous time. After a sojourn of many weeks amidst 
the frozen waters, diversified only by the sound of 
cracking flues as they swept past the vessel's side, 
the supposed appearance of land ahead was hailed 
with joy by the whole crew. A boat was let down, 
which soon returned with the intelligence that the 
supposed land was a belt of bergs, slowly but 
surely advancing upon them, and by the aid of 
glasses its undulating motion on the surface of the 
horizon could be clearly discerned. ‘To retreat was 
their first impulse ; and a faint breeze which now 
sprung up tuvk them ona few knots, when sud- 
denly the wind was hushed, the sails flapped 
against the mast, and a sort of stagnation passed 
over the face of everything. Their very breath 
seemed congealed ; and so intense was the cold, 
that, forgetful of the danger likely to come to the 
vessel, even the men on the look-out were compelled 
to descend below. ‘The few waves that had hitherto 
washed the vessel’s sides sank, and a leaden silence 
proclaimed that the sea was one vast frozen mass. 
Strange fears of abandonment in that voiceless 
solitude stole over the hearts of the crew ; the sur- 
rounding of the ice, the blockade of their vessel 
was sv sudden that they had scarcely in imagina- 
tion prepared for it, and now they had nothing to 
do but to watch the grandeur of” their ice-bound 
territory, and hope for the appearance of water 
faintly oozing up between the foes and bergs. For 
mente this state of things continued ; but grad- 
ually a mildness seemed to steal over nature, and 
they were enabled once more to appear upon deck, 

look out for the excitement of the chase. 
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nary recreation of walking up and down, a grow 

of he bears made pw sn ne witha gabe 
shot of the vessel, which they at last were so hardy 
as to advance to attack. Foxes, rein-deer, &., 
were successively seen, and flights of birds swept 
above their heads too high to ascertain their 
species. These facts induced the supposition that 
there was some island near at hand, which proved 
to be the case, and permission was accordingly 
given to the staff to go on a hunting expedition. 
At first the greatest discipline was maintained. 
The lieutenant was desired to keep a sharp look- 
out — his charge, to see that they did not stray 
out of sight. By degrees, however, they expanded 
imperceptibly into small groups, as the strict 
discipline at first observed was relaxed, and further 
approach upon the island seemed to inspire them 
with security. Robinson, at the head of one or 
two, advanced forward in the pursuit of a flight of 
birds, and hastening on, without looking back, 
called out to his companions to follow. Onward 
he went, and at length shot down one of the birds, 
which, however, wounded as it was, rose to con- 
tinue its flight, but soon fell dead. Proud of his 
capture, Robinson turned to receive the congratu- 
lations of his friends, but found himself utterly 
alone. Crying out their names, no answer but 
the echoes of his words was heard. A fear of 
being surrounded by the bears was at first his only 
apprehension, since he felt certain that the mo- 
ment he was missed others would be sent in 
search of him ; but as time stole on, and his cries 
and volleys continued unnoticed, his distress be- 
came great. A small barrel of rum, his sword and 
gun, constituted his stock of wealth ; and, overcome 
with fear, he stole hither and thither, bendin 

down his ear to the earth to listen for some onal 
to break the dread silence. The night—a long 
night—passed at length, and the sun rose upon the 
sublime solitude of the frozen territory, but it 
aided him no more than the stars had done before. 
Another day was spent in wandering to and fro, 
in scanning the horizon in every direction through 
his spy-glass, to discover traces of the vessel; but 
nothing around gave him hope. No sign of life 
disturbed the grandeur; all was still, deserted ; 
and his own wildly-throbbing heart seemed the 
only thing that did not rest. ‘The vast ocean was 
quiet and glassy. A frozen hand had passed over 
and stilled its waves, Vast broken substances 
reared themselves from its surface, forming moun- 
tains, and hills, and hillocks, from which darted 
irregular peaks and arms of frozen water. During 
this time his barrel of rum, the bird he had slain, 
and the pure snow that glistened around, had 
formed his sustenance; but the desire of sleep 
after a waking so unnaturally prolonged, now be- 
came 80 strong that he saw no resource but to lie 
down, and accept the death which this exposed 
slumber should bring to him. But courage and 
the desire of life inspired him once again. He 
rose from the earth with a bound, and continued 
his course, in the hope of discovering a safe retreat: 
for the night. At length, following the track of 
some foxes, he came to a fissure in the mountains, . 
which presented to his view two openings. Into 
one of these he fired the contents of his gun, and 
five or six foxes immediately crept out on the other: 
side and made off. Into this p he succeeded- 
in creeping; and when within, a bit of twine 
dipped in rum served him for a torch. Here, 
wrapping himself in the skin of a deer he had 





One day whilst the crew were taking their ordi- 


previously killed, he fell asleep, and did not awake 
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for more than eleven hours, as he discovered by 
consulting his watch. The next morning beheld 
. his temporary home crushed by the melting of the 
snow, and underneath it were buried his gun, his 
barrel of rum, the reindeer’s skin, &c. These 
losses were great. They left him with a pair of 
pistols and a knife to defend himself against the 
attacks of bears, and to procure himself food. 
Regrets, however, were vain, and he once more 
set out in the hope of discovering some traces of 
his vessel. Faint tremblings of the earth, and a 
sound in the distance as of thunder Hpoayen 4 
muttering at broken intervals, inspired him wit 

the fear that he was standing on a volcanic isle, a 
fear that was but too soon realized! At some 
little distance ahead he beheld a dark mass 
spreading over the snow-covered ground, which at- 
tracted his attention. Adyancing rapidly towards 
it, he discovered a troop of polar dogs surrounding 
the carcass of a huge bear. The animals took to 
flight on his approach. The creature had been 
lately wounded, and, as it proved, upon examina- 
tion, by guns ; and had evidently crawled thither 
from some spot at no great distance to breathe out 
its last. By the lingering twilight he still saw the 
track of blood distinctly marked on the glistening 
snow. Hope fired him once more. Following the 
dark traces, he hastily proceeded, confident that he 
should be able to discover his friends. Night, 


however, fell, and about midnight he came upon 
the spot where the combat must have occurred. 
Three bodies, freshly skinned, lay around. Cer- 
tainty that he was noé far distant from those he so 
anxiously sought to join animated him, and witha 
light heart he awaited the dawn, that, following 
still the tracks of blood, he might come upon the 


ship. Early as light shone upon his path he ad- 
vanced, and as the morning fog cleared away he 
beheld the white sails of the ship gleaming in the 
sun. They were, however, spread, and, intently 
watching, he perceived that they were in motion, 
filled with a light breeze, and were steadily, 
slowly, bearing her away. His heart seemed 
about to break with its fearful agony. He had 
seen her for the last time! His companions had 
then quietly deserted him! With a cry of despair 
he rushed forward, and flung himself upon a small 
berg, which he hoped, driven by the waves, might 
overtake the rapidly disappearing ship. For a 
time his ice boat rose and fell on the crest of the 
waves, and faint hopes kept him from the last 
agony of despair ; but ere long it ceased to move, 
and he knew it had struck upon some strand. 
When he strained his eyes athwart the strange sea, 
he discovered no sign of the ship ; the bergs alone, 
in their grand threatening aspect, travelled and 
rocked on the waves, and he once more felt him- 
self abandoned to all the horrors of his position. 

A series of sufferings and of protracted struggles 
between hope and despair convinced him of the 
necessity of action ; and the chance sustenance he 
had hitherto relied on, save birds, and the un- 
cooked flesh of the reindeer, inspired him with the 
natural desire of providing something better to 
satisfy himself. Cinders, sulphureous incrusta- 
tions, ravines, and basaltic rock, convinced him of 
the nature of his island; and, as escape from it 
seemed impossible, he resvlved to find for himself 
a habitation. Excavations and grottoes, formed 
by volcanic stones, served him for a home; and, 
selecting. one, he set about clearing it, and soon 
converted it into a broad open hall, Here he located 
himself, and spent his time in reconnoitring his 
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territory. In one part of the island he discovered 
an anchor, and portions of her cable, which proved 
that some wreck had taken place within a few 
years. Proceeding further, he came upon a rivulet 
ushing from beneath a mass of lava, and render- 
ing the earth upon its banks green and fertile. 
Other signs strewn around convinced him of the 
existence of some village, once filled with human 
beings, but now completely engulfed beneath the 
surface. Searching about, he at length found the 
earth give way under his feet, and was himself 
me some considerable distance down. 
fere he discovered a grotto, evidently formed by 
the hand of man, strewn with signs of its former 
inhabitants—dried fish, cooking utensils, and rough 
beds, decorated the apartment; and the state in 
which all these things still existed, proved that 
much time had not elapsed since their occupation. 

A fearful eruption overtook him as he was jour- 
neying back to his grotto. A muttering sound 
arose as from the midst of the sea, whose waves 
rushed to land with such violence as to engulf the 
border of the island. They were like mountains, 
lashing each other and foaming ; tall bergs rocked 
to and fro, and the mountain on which Robinson 
stood, participating in the general disorder of na- 
ture, opened in the centre, and rolled down vast 
portions of her rocks to the ocean. Blvod-red 
clouds swept over the sun, and waves rose, all 
colored as with ruby flames, to mect the overhang- 
ing and lowering horizon, while streams of fire 
burst —_ from the sea, casting a lurid glare 
upon the surrounding scene. Gradually these 
sounds became hushed and the convulsions stilled ; 
and when the morning rose, a few streams of smoke 
slowly curling upward, were all that remained of 
the tempest, save that an infant islet rested on its 
green waving bosom, born from the commotions of 
the night. 

A few weak efforts at procuring himself sus- 
tenance by smoking the birds he had killed, and 
amusement by wandering in and out of his grotto, 
diversified the early days of his sojourn on the vol- 
eanic isle. Each day the lingering hope of being 
discovered inspired him ; but as it grew more faint, 
he became habituated to his position, and inspired 
with courage to confront it. His first experiment 
was to manufacture salt by evaporation, since with- 
out that preservative it was useless to attempt.a 
store of provisions against the winter. After much 
lubor and pains, he succeeded in his attempt. In 
the buried grotto he discovered some few utensils, 
some tools, foxes’ skins, a wooden box full of point- 
ed bones, probably intended for the points of ar- 
rows, and a few other useful articles. Fishing, 
now, by means of skins cut into strips, constituted 
his principal employment, The first day that he 
threw his strange line over the water he was ver 
fortunate ; but, inspired by this success, he set his 
line by night, fully anticipating that on the mor- 
row he should rise to a plentiful harvest. What 
was his mortification at seem Ho that the skins 
had dissolved, or been washed away by the force 
of the waves, so that there remained nothing but 
the stakes by which they were fixed to the earth! 
Fresh endeavors upon the hair of the fox, by twist- 
ing it inwards, proved no more successful, and he 
found himself compelled to renounce this mode of 
fishing. Chance directed him to a hollow, how- 
ever, filled with crabs and lobsters. The number 
of these fish was enormous; they formed a com- 
plete incrustation, and he more than 





| would suffice for many days’ food. The next day 
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other fish made their appearance, and in a short 
time Robinson had dried and salted enough to serve 
him for twelve months. His next care was to col- 
lect within his grotto fuel for cooking and procuring 
warmth in the winter, which was partially su 
lied by a hot spring which bubbled up within his 
ittle — Besides, condemned to a long 
sojourn there, he knew that he should require some 
means of employing his time, sc that he might not 
find it to hang wearily upon his hands. The next 
want that made itself felt was that of oil; how 
else should he procure a light during the long 
hours of darkness inseparable from a winter in these 
ice-bound regions? The scheme at first sight pre- 
sented little prospect of accomplishment; but the 
strong necessity for its being carried into effect sug- 
gested the means. He set about constructing a 
raft from pieces of wood and reindeer skins, which 
he formed into balloons, and set up his large cloak 
for a sail. This little bark he launched upon the 
water, and in it went on a famous fishing expe- 
dition. Herring floated in such abundance around, 
that he came home laden several times in the 
course of the day. Depositing these in a sheltered 
spot, dry at low tide, but frequented by large fish 
when it was high, he continued to entice thither 
the sea-wolf, sea-cow, and other amphibious crea- 
tures from which oil was capable of extraction. 
These animals having the greatest horror of sul- 
phur, Robinson collecting a large quantity, and 
propelling himself forward over the water in his 
raft, strewed considerable quantities over its sur- 
face. With dismay the creatures snuffed and reared 
their heads, and fled exhausted towards land in 
such vast numbers, that, following up his victory, 
he pursued and easily overtook and killed more 
than were sufficient for an enormous supply of oil. 
Some he destroyed, for their skins, with which he 
proposed to construct flasks to contain the oil he 
should manufacture from their flesh ; the intestines 
of others would do, instead of glass, to spread over 
the aperture that admitted light, and their bones 
pene make cooking utensils, or arms for hunting. 
The oil made, the wood collected, the fishes 
dried, he saw himself protected against darkness, 
cold, and hunger; therefore, while fishing still 
occupied his attention, he found leisure between 
the intervals further to explore the capabilities 
and resources of his isle. Some discoveries which 
betrayed the shocks to which it had been subject 
inspired him with dread, but others proved causes 
for rejoicing and thanksgiving. He came one day 
upon a little stream of fresh water, whose borders 
were faintly strewn with green verdure. Fine 
grasses struggled into existence, and a few other 
plants peeped out from crevices in the ruck. Even 
this little spot of green, in the midst of the cold- 
ness and desvlation by which he was surrounded, 
came to him like an oasis bursts upon the sight of 
the traveller as he journeys through wild wastes and 
tracks. Each blade of grass, each trembling plant, 
was stored with a thousand memories. One, he 
had watched budding into life in that far-off valley 
when his tiny hand was grasped by a mother, 
whom he could look up to and meet Le and en- 
couragement in her eye; another had flourished 
in his father’s meadows; another had been washed 
by the waters of his native well-loved river. In 
an instant he had overleaped space and time ; he 
had abandoned these ice-bound retreats, and 
sought the warm precincts of a home rendered 
dear and sweet by absence, and the impossibility of 
heholding it. No gentle sound, no voice broke the 
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stillness ; yet what is that? He listens; a soft 
low murmuring, like the lullaby of childhood, floats 
upon his ear ; he bends down his head ; he almost 
fancies his cheek presses the soft bosom of his 
mother. No, Robinson, it is the gentle, low, and 
broken voice of the rivulet that everlastingly makes 
its musie here ; it is a link between thee and 
others who are listening in like manner to similar 
sounds elsewhere, but it is no mother’s voice! 
The thousand joys of childhood, its security, its 
pleasurable griefs, his brilliant youth career, the 
companionship of man, the bustle of discussion, 
the stormy revolution, the burning eloquence of 
the orator, the vast, the ennobling sentiments of 
ambition, what were they! Remembered amid 
these silent caverns, these sulphureous odors, these 
streams of lava, these hillocks of ice, these still 
waters, these gigantic bergs, they seemed like 
attributes of another world; and Robinson woke 
from his memories and found himself the sole, the 
solitary sovereign of an untenanted land, where 
people had passed away, and which, perhaps, 
while nations were rising to greatness or crumbling 
to decay in the far distant universe, would remain 
untrodden, save by that solitary human being, 
cast like a reed upon its strand. Softened and 
armed by these memories, Robinson prayed ear- 
nestly, and looked upwards for protection to the 
Heavens in meekness and humbleness, as he had 
in childhood gently reposed on the protection of 
the mother’s eyes that had bent over and so often 
watched him. 

To protect and nourish this little verdant spot 
was his constant care. Every evening he watered 
the grass and plants, and constructed on either 
side a sheltering bank, composed of cinders. which 
kept off the winds and cold. Beyond, a little space 
sheltered by overhanging hillocks, but now buried 
beneath a mass of cinders, was discovered. Here 
a few raspberry ag and juniper trees were 
faintly struggling for life, and mosses and lichens 
struggled here and there upon the calcined earth. 
A few small trees inspired Dim with the hope of 
the 


converting this spot into a garden, althou 
rapid approach of winter gave him little time to 
develop its resources that year. 

Large flights of birds now made their appearance, 
journeying towards the south, and while they pro- 
claimed the coming of the cold, inspired Robinson 


with the most melancholy feelings. He beheld 
them happily sweeping through the heavens, close 
to the very clouds, onward to those regions where 
he could not go. Those senseless beings, those 
creatures that find no delight save in material im- 
pulse and sensations, could travel to scenes which 
were a thousand fold endeared to him by their 
distance. Perhaps one of these winged things 
would flutter near his wife, mourning his absence 
on the far Alps; perhaps would form the amuse- 
ment of his little children, who would clap their 
tiny hands and watch its circuits in the air, and 
laugh, and be all unconscious that their father has 
sat in utter hopelessness, and watched that same 
bird wing its way unheedingly abroud to those 
spots of happiness, while he must remain behind 
to mourn and watch their happy flight through the 
cloud-built heavens. 

Robinson made himself a bow and some arrows, 
and attempted to bring down some of these 
creatures ; but by the time his bow was completed 
they had become less numerous, though troops of 
falcons hovered on the heights, apparently waiting 
the approach of the birds. Some of these he shot, 
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but his object was to catch, not to destroy them, 
and he succeeded at length in capturing two, 
which he conveyed to his grotto. He one night 

laced a lamp in front of an aperture in his dwell- 
ing, in the “4 * that the — might attract some 
birds to it, but though he watched for hours, 
nothing came, so he retired to bed. Scarcely had 
he fallen soundly asleep before he was roused by a 
loud ery above his head, followed by a shower of 
dust and cinders, which extinguished his lamp. 
The two falcons trembled with agitation, and 
fluttered incessantly. Another ery they now made 
was heard, accompanied by a loud snort close 
above his head ; the aperture, though not large 
enough to admit a bear, was still sufficient to 
awaken alarm. Relighting his lamp, he saw the 
same endeavors at enlarging the orifice above con- 
tinued, and he discovered that the wolves and 
hyenas were busily engaged in seeking a method 
of descent upon their prey. When Robinson saw 
who his strange visitors were, he smiled at his own 
terror, and set about tantalizing them by throwing 
them scraps of food, which irritated instead of 
satisfying their hunger. In order to be the better 
enabled to secure them ultimately, he enlarged 
the opening, so that they were induced to insert 
therein, first their fore-paws, then their hind-legs, 
then their noses, performing between each en- 
deavor restless manceuvres, and giving utterance 
to wild cries of anger. When he had prepared 
his nooses, Robinson stealthily placed them so as 
to secure their legs by one pull, and no sooner did 
& proper opportunity occur than, hastily drawing 
it, he secured them both, to their infinite rage. 
In the morning he killed them, and put aside their 
skins fur his own use, while the flesh he preserved 
for his falcons. Whilst snaring these birds, and 
striving to tame them, a thought suddenly struck 
him, which he immediately put into execution. 
He tore a leaf from his pocket-book, wrote a letter 
on it with his blood, describing his position, and 
attaching it to the largest hawk, set him free, with 
a faint hope that it might reach some spot where 
his letter might find a response. With a strange 
wild throb of hope he let loose the beautiful bird, 
and watched its glad flight through the air, as it 
dipped and rose, and seemed to dance on the tiny 
clouds for very joy that it had its loved freedom 
again. Ile watched its course for a long, long 
time, but soon it grew as a speck on the fur 
horizon, smaller and smaller, until his eye rested 
on vacancy. His winged messenger had fled ; his 
silent prayer for rescue had careered through the 
heavens, but would that bird seek the habitation 
of man? Would it rest in his home, and send 
back an answer speedily ! 

To fortify himself against the ensuing winter 
more strongly was now the care of our hero. From 
a rough natural cavern he had, by hewing away 
large masses of rock, converted his grotto into a 
habitable dwelling. ‘The roof showed no opening 
save the fissure by which the hyenas had peeped 
in, and a door in front, seven feet above the level 
of the ground, and ascended without and within 
by natural steps in the rock. And this at once 
moa him against the snow. and, partly, wild 

easts, One aperture in the wall admitted light, 
and permitted him to gaze forth upon the expanse 
of frozen waters, and at night upon the spangled 
firmament, and served also as a look-out to mark 
the approach of wild beasts. Through this also 
he obtained snow to serve him as drink, since the 
hot spring within was of too mineral a nature to 
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answer this purpose. The smoke from his fire 
evaporated through the window, and over the door, 
when the real chimney was blocked up by snow. 
In the furthermost recess of the grotto were piled 
his logs fur the winter; those intended for other 
use were placed in another pile. His flasks of oil 
were ranged on the left on a bed of hay, covered 
over with dried bones. His victuals occupied the 
right of the grotto, with smoked birds, dried and 
salt fish, that resembled most the flesh of animals, 
in one place ; parcels of a few vegetables, moss for 
medicinal purposes, veronique for tea, seeds of the 
plants whose budding and growth he had watched. 
were ranged in different compartments, while the 
birds taken in the autumn, quarters of the sea- 
cow, and various plants, were stowed away in 
various places. Then there were besides various 
liquids, oil, vinegar, or that which served him for 
such, a sort of r, his juniper wine, and the 
raspberry wine he had manufactured from the wild 
raspberries. A few miscellaneous articles com- 
pleted his stores, and here with his falcon he was 
to ae the long winter months. His clothes had 
suffered, as might be expected, during his vicissi- 
tudes; but these, by ingenuity and skill, he 
trusted to repair, ere the summer and the time for 
action came, 

Once within his domicile, secure from the wild 
confusion without, protected against the heavy falls 
of snow that wreathed the summits of the totter- 
ing bergs, and crested the frozen hillocks, yet not 
shut out from their view, Robinson set industrious- 
ly to work. His time was now his own. He had 
provided against his material wants ; he had laid 
up a store ; there was no need either to hunt or to 
fish, and his hands required employment. ‘The 
first thing he did was to fashion a cross, the rude 
symbol of his religion, and before it he offered up, 
in sincerity, prayers of deep earnestness. ‘To con- 
struct tools was his next attempt, out of the anchor 
which had, as it seemed, been cast so providen- 
tially in his way. Various implements, after great 

atience, were constructed, and then the grand ob- 
ject of his ambition was commenced—the furma- 
tion of a boat. With what dim object this was 
undertaken, whether with a faint view of future 
deliverance, whether he intended to confide his 
slight bark to the mercy of the waves, or whether 
it was to serve him as an amusement, or the means 
of extending his researches, he scarcely owned to 
himself, Earnestly, however, he set to work, and 
in his regular employment the hours flew by, and 
his winter retreat ceased to display itself in all its 
monotony. His mind was ee reconciled to 
his condition, and the more so as his work pro- 
ceeded. In six weeks a cance was formed, rude, 
perhaps, but compact, strong, and complete. A 
wheelbarrow, clothes for himself, made out of skins, 
boots, &e., employed next his attention, and the 
winter insensibly glided away in these interesting 
occupations. 

Work alternated with lighter amusement, The 
taming of his hawk was his recreation ; and the 
creature learnt to love him so well that it could 
not bear to be out of his master’s sight. A bond 
of companionship was established between them. 
Both had been born to freedom, but both learnt 


almost to forget that there was a great, a peopled, 
a happy world beyond, for which it were vain to 
sigh. The presence of the bird softened Robin- 
son’s solitude ; and he loved it as those only can 


or 
gui- 


know who have been forced to seek in a d 
friendship denied them by human beings. 
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tar formed from cord, and a wildly-shaped piece of 
wood, helped to pass away the evening hours. In 
the morning he would stand at his little window, 
and watch the scenery spread before him. Now 
the drifted snow would pile itself in hillocks over 
the frozen seas, now it would be strown like a soft 
carpet over the ice. Occasionally, thick columns 
of smoke curled up to the heavens, and a slight 
shock of distant thunder—a faint trembling was 
felt which seemed to speak of the insecurity of all 
around. 

The eruption came at length. Robinson one night 
was watching at his window, unable to retire to 
rest from the tremblings of the earth which every 
instant made themselves felt. The roar of the 
crater was loud and incessant ; vast columns of 
smoke, red, yellow, and gray, rolled over the sea, 
and soon the fiery lava ame a upwards and con- 
verted the darkness into a strange glare, neither 
day nor night. This continued until the mid-even- 
ing, when increased thrves caused the eruption to 
reach his cavern, where, kneeling before the cross, 
he tremblingly prayed for protection and mercy. 
A feeling of desolation stole over him, when a 
shock more violent than any previously felt made 
the grotto creak and groan ; and presently a huge 
mass of rock gave way, and his provision, his oil, 
all his victuals were buried beneath. For days he 
suffered the torments of hunger, and then sought 
nourishment from the skins. ‘Then his poor falcon 
was destined to be killed, and he gave with pleas- 
ure the blow which deprived it of life, since he 
spared it a thousand udidag and agonies, yet in 
store for it had it lived. 

The winter gradually stole away, and Robinson 
issued forth and brought down his canoe to the edge 
of the sea, and was one evening occupied in putting 
it together, when he thought he perceived upon the 
horizon a sail ; through his spy-glass, he soon dis- 
covered a vessel, her sails furled, at a little distance 
off. What tumultuous hopes agitated his breast ! 
he fired a pile of wood; he shouted; he made every 

sible sign, but he could not reach it without his 
oat. This he had taken to pieces. Hastily put- 
ting it together, he took another glance at the ship. 
There she lay, and her masts, her rigging, her sails, 
the very sailors were distinctly revealed. The boat 
was launched on the great ocean, calm as a lake ; 
the sun shone brightly; and, while full of eager 
hope and expectation of deliverance, the sails flut- 
tered, the vessel moved, it glided off, it became 
more indistinct, it was gone ! 

This was the last delusive hope that ever dis- 
turbed Robinson in his retreat. hen the bitter- 
ness of the disappointment was over, he returned 
quietly to his employment, mended his habitation, 
cultivated his garden, tamed some young fawns, 
and sought in constant occupation to distract his 
thoughts forever from the earth. Gradually, as 
years passed, the scenes of his childhood became 
like dim clouds on the far horizon, the brilliant 
scenes of youth as if they never had been, the sounds 
of earth as nought, the voices of man as of no 
more value than silence, and the passions of the 
world, love, ambition, hope, joy, and sorrow as 
empty sounds! Instead, he loved the green herbs 
by the rill side, the plants and flowers became his 
children, the graceful fawn his companion, the 
cracking of the mighty bergs, and the roar of the 
wild beasts his daily sound, the great solitudes his 
world, and his busy thoughts of future life and 
immortality filled up the void in his bosom. 

Gradually his early mists and errors had faded 
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from his eyes. He gave free vent to the impulses 
of his heart, and, chastened by affliction, purified 
by solitude, and ennobled by sorrow, he knelt be- 
fore God, in deed and in truth confessing his sins, 
and petitioning for mercy. 

So Robinson died in his lonely grotto. A 
whaler from England found his body and buried it 
we bey green grass he had reared. The flowers 
cherished and planted by his own hands, perhaps, 
there bloom around his grave, and his requiem is 
ever sung by the babbling brook and the lashing 
of the waves. 

We have refrained, on account of our space, from 
dwelling as long as we might on the progress of 
his religious convictions, or upon the many improb- 
abilities of the story. ‘There are many, but in the 
interest of the narrative these will be forgiven and 
forgotten. 





From the Atheneum. 
Lillian, and other Poems. By Winturop Mack- 
wort Prazp. Now first collected. New York, 
Redfield. 


Tuat it should be left to the publishers of 
another land to collect the scattered Poems of the 
late Winthrop Praed is a fact suggestive of some 
painful reflections, The lamented young poet, to 
whose literary remains America is the first to pay 
respect, had a host of friends who admired his 
genius, and loved the man for his own sake. The 
pressing pursuits of some and the forgetfulness of 
others have combined to rob his posthumous repu- 
tation of that illustration at home which was due 
to his memory. A collection of Mr. Praed’s poet- 
ical writings is a work for which we have often 
looked to Mr. Charles Knight ;—nor can we now 
accept as at all satisfactory the ill-printed and im- 
perfect volume before us. 

The name of Praed will be familiar to many of 
our readers, He was one of the most brilliant of 
that knot of young men whoattracted much notice at 
Cambridge thirty years since by their varied talents, 
as exhibited in the college exercises, in their literary 
organ Knight’s Quarterly Magazine, and in ‘* The 
Union”’ Debating Society. In this last area many 
of them gave proofs of those powers which have 
since obtained fame in the senate and at the bar. 
Mr. Macaulay, the late Mr. Charles Buller, the pres- 
ent Master of the holls, the ex-Attorney General, 
Sir Alexander Cockburn, Prof. Malden, and several 
other eminent persons, belonged to the circle of 
which Praed was one. Great expectations of future 
fame were built on the varied brilliancy of the latter’s 
University career. These can scarcely be said to 
have been realized. His reputation as a speaker 
procured his return to Parliament during the re- 
form bill crisis :—but his first step into public life 
was a fulse one—and he did not five long enough 
to redeem it. From that period until his early 
death, in 1839, forensic and parliamentary occupa- 
tions diverted his attention from literary pursuits. 
In Parliament his frail body and sensitive system, 
as well as the sense of a false position, interfered 
with that energetic display of his talents requisite 
for high political success. Sir Robert Peel made 
him secretary of the Board of Control in 1834 ;— 
and we may add, that since his decease Lord John 
Russell paid a marked tribute to his talents. He 
was making his way into considerable practice at 
the bar, when his career was terminated by the 
presence of that death which had long cast its 
shadow before. 


We have premised so much as necessary for the 
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right appreciation of Mr. Praed’s writings. The 
stamp of youth, with its freshness and inexperience, 
its bright play of fancy, its joyful tone, and its 
vivacity of yet unbroken spirits, is everywhere 
visible in the poems before us, One of their great- 
est charms is this freshness of spirits everywhere 
disclosed. Like young poets in general, Mr. Praed 
merely played with his subject, and did not cast 
the full powers of his mind into his composition— 
so that there is but a partial manifestation of his 
genius in his writings. This incompleteness woyld 
mar their effect, but for their very remarkable 
literary merit. Praed’s fancy was airy, bright, and 
arabesque. It enabled him with his easy com- 
mand of poetical expression to produce picturesque 
sketches with equal grace and facility. In the 
mere rhetoric of poetry he was almost precocious- 
ly proficient, using every variety of metre with 
equal skill ;—but we must look for the essential 
individuality of Praed’s genius elsewhere than in 
his mechanical command of the instrument of 
ticart. ‘This individuality resided in his subtle 
lending of the pensive with the playful. In the 
midst of pictures sparkling with vivacity, a melan- 
choly note would be suddenly struck which caught 
some of its pathos from the very sparkle. A 
serious passage would gain strange color from the 
unexpected utterance of a comic thought. 

Praed wrote from his emotions and without a 
deliberate aim—and he cannot therefore be classed 
with any particular school. It appears plain, 
however, to us, that he was a reader of the ro- 
mantic poetry of Italy, and that Ariosto and Puleci 
must have been familiar to him. In his tales he 
liked to select themes with the free manners and 

tical costumes of the age of chivalry ; and it is 
probable that Mr. Hookham Frere’s “* Whistle- 
eraft’’ poetry influenced his youthful taste. But 
he had essentially a genius of his own. His ** Red 
Fisherman’’ puts the originality of his mind be- 
yond question. This is his best poetical perform- 
ance—and will not be forgotten by those who have 
ever read it. Its vivid fancy, sly humor, fine satire, 
and — imaginings, combined with the literary 
excellence of the versification, give to it the stamp 
of uncommon merit. Any reader of poetical taste 
who has perused it will desire to see all the poems 
that have come from a mind capuble of such a 
wild and fanciful flight into the regions of the mar- 
vellous. 

The edition of Mr. Praed’s Poems now before us 
contains nearly three hundred pages of verse ;—but 
many of his | ee are here wanting. In this 
volume we find all his longer pieces reprinted :— 
* Lillian,” ‘* The Bridal of Belmont,”’ ** The Red 
Fisherman,” ** The Legend of the Haunted Tree,”’ 
and “* The Troubadour.”” Of these “* The Trouba- 
dour’’—which appeared in Knight’s Quarterly 
Magazine—is the longest;—running to about 
fifteen hundred lines. ‘The volume contains, too, 
his sketches called ‘*‘ Every-Day Characters,”’ from 
which Miss Mitford made copious selections in her 
‘* Literary Notes’’—several of his vers de société— 
a few only of his brilliant charades—and his prize 
poems at Cambridge .in 1823 and 1824. Some of 
the minor pieces that ap in the annuals are 
also here reprinted. From this collection we 
should 4 to cet toa omitted the light verses on 
passing subjects of by-gone interest. Though some 
of them were read <P zest at the time, ed of 
the point in these, as in other comic writings, is 
now out of date. 

' “ Lillian” is the first piece in this volume—but 
not the best. It was printed while its writer was 
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at Cambridge, with the date of October, 1822. It 
is clever and ingenious—but too grotesque and un- 
real. Its merit, however, cannot be estimated 
without taking into account the circumstances 
under which it was produced. It was, in fact, the 
solution of a literary puzzle—an issue out of a 
poetical maze. It was undertaken as an exercise 
wd — ingenuity on the absurd thesis get by a 
ady :— 

A dragon’s tail is flayed to warm 

A headless maiden’s heart. 


—On its publication “ Lillian” attracted much 
notice by its airy a and quaint conceptions 
—as well as by the fact of the feat which it accom- 
plished. But ** The Red Fisherman’’ and “ The 
Troubadour’’ are both beyond * Lillian’’ in point 
of real merit ;—and the editor of the present 
volume has erred in putting ‘* Lillian” so promi- 
nently on the title-page. ‘lo many of our readers 
‘¢ The Red Fisherman’’ must be known ;—so, we 
will refrain from quoting it. The flow of its ver- 
sification is deliciously free and musical ;—the 
opening passage being especially remarkable for 
its melody, its weird fancy, and its graphic quaint- 
ness of subtle and delicate ornament, ‘* The 
Troubadour” is less original ;—but it contains some 
excellent passages, and shows the ready command 
over verse which the writer possessed. It is a love 
tale of the age of Coeur de Lion ;—the heroine being 
a nun, who comes to a hapless end within a convent. 
There is little story in the poem ;—but it has many 
bright pictures, and some lyrical pieces. Its 
beginning we may quote as highly characteristic 
of Praed’s manner :— 


In sooth it was a glorious day 
For vassal and for lord, 
When Ceceur de Lion had the sway 
In battle and at board. 
He was indeed a royal one, 
A Prince of Paladins ; 
Hero of triumph and of tun, 
Of noisy fray and noisy fun, 
Broad shoulders and broad grins. 
You might have looked from east to west, 
And then from north to south, 
And never found an ampler breast, 
Never an ampler mouth, 
A softer tone for lady’s ear, 
A daintier lip for syrup, 
Or a ruder grasp for axe and spear, 
Or a firmer foot in stirrup. 


A ponderous thing was Richard’s can, 
And so was Richard’s boot, 

And Saracens and liquor ran 
Where’er he set his foot. 

So fiddling here, and fighting there, 
And murdering time and tune, 

With sturdy limb, and listless air, 

And gauntleted hand, and jeweled hair, 
Half monarch, half buffoon, 

He turned away from feast to fray, 
From quarrelling to quaffing, 

So great in prowess and in pranks, 

So fierce and funny in the ranks, 

That Saladin and Soldan said, 

Whene’er that mad-cap Richard led, 

Alla! he held his breath for dread, 
And burst his sides for laughing ! 


At court, the humor of a king 

Is always voted ‘‘ quite the thing ;”’ 
Morals and cloaks are loose or laced 
According to the sovereign’s taste, 
And belles and banquets both are drest 
Just as his majesty thinks best. 
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Of course, in that delightful age, 
When Richard ruled the roast, 
Cracking of craniums was the rage, 
And beauty was the toast. 
Ay ! all was laugh, and life, and love ; 
And lips and shrines were kissed ; 
And vows were ventured in the grove, 
And lances in the list ; 
And boys roamed out in sunny weather 
To weave a wreath and rhyme together ; 
While dames, in silence, and in satin, 
Lay listening to the soft French-Latin, 
And flung their sashes and their sighs 
From odor-breathing balconies. 
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Believe it all, whate’er you hear 

Of plighted vow, and treasured token, 
And hues which only once appear, 

And words which only once are spoken, 
And prayers whose natural voice is song, 

And schemes that die in wild endeavor, 
And tears so pleasant, you will long 

To weep such pleasant tears forever. 
Believe it all, believe it all ! 

Oh! Virtue’s frown is all divine ; 
And Folly hides his happy thrall 

In sneers as cold and false as mine ; 
And Reason prates of wrong and right, 

And marvels hearts can break or bleed, 
And flings on all that’s warm and bright 


The death of an old knight and the gathering to 
the funeral are painted with the poet’s quaintness 
of humor :— 


The winter of his icy creed ; 
But when the soul has ceased to glow, 


Masses and medicines both were bought, 

Masses and medicines both were naught ; 
Sir Hubert’s race was run ; 

As best beseemed a warrior tall, 

He died within his ancient hall ; 

And he was blest by Father Paul, 

And buried by his son. 

*T were long to tell the motley gear, 
That waited on Sir Hubert’s bier ; 

For twenty good miles round, 

Maiden and matron, knave and knight, 
All rode or ran to see the sight ; 

Yeomen with horse and hound, 
Gossips in grief and grogram clad, 
Young warriors galloping like mad, 
Priors and pedlers, pigs and pyxes, 
Cooks, choristers, and crucifixes, 

Wild urchins cutting jokes and capers, 
And taper shapes, and shapely tapers. 
The mighty barons of the land 

Brought pain in heart, and four-in-hand ; 
And village maids, with looks of woe, 
Turned out their mourning, and their toe. 
The bell was rung, the hymn was sung, 
On the oak chest the dust was flung ; 
And then, beneath the chapel-stones, 
With a gilt ’scutcheon o’er his bones, 
Escaped from feather-beds and fidget, 

Sir Hubert slept with Lady Bridget. 


And years and cares are coming fast, 
There ’s nothing like young love! no, no! 
There ’s nothing like young love at last ! 


The heroine is thus sketched :— 


She was a very pretty nun ; 

Sad, delicate, and five feet one ; 

Her face was oval, and her eye 

Looked like the heaven in Italy, 

Serenely blue, and softly bright, 

Made up of languish and of light! 

And her neck, except where the locks of brown, 

Like a sweet summer mist, fell droepingly down, 

Was as chill and as white as the snow, ere the 
earth 

Has sullied the hue of its heavenly birth ; 

And through the blue veins you might see 

The pure blood wander silently, 

Like noiseless eddies, that far below 

In the glistening depths of a calm lake flow ; 

Her cold hands on her bosom lay ; 

And her ivory crucifix, cold as they, 

Was clasped in a fearful and fond caress, 

As if she shrank from its holiness, 

And felt that hers was the only guilt 

For which no healing blood was spilt ; 

And tears were bursting all the while ; 

Yet now and then a vacant smile 

Over her lips would come and go— 

A very mockery of woe— 

A brief wan smile—a piteous token 


In the opening of the second canto we find a 
passage commencing with the droll, but rapidly 
running into the sentimental, after a fashion pe- 
culiarly Praed’s own :— 


Of a warm love crushed, and a young heart 
broken ! 


All milliners who start from bed 
To gaze upon a coat of red, 

Or listen to a drum, 
Know very well the Paphian Queen 
Was never yet at Paphos seen, 

That Cupid’s all a hum, 
That minstrels forge confounded lies, 
About the Deities and skies, 
That torches all go out sometimes, 
That flowers all fade except in rhymes, 
That maids are seldom shot with arrows, 
And coaches never drawn by sparrows. 


And yet, fair cousin, do not deem 
That all is false which poets tell 

Of Passion’s first and dearest dream, 
Of haunted spot, and silent spell, 

Of long low musing, such as suits 
The terrace on your own dark hill, 

Of whispers which are sweet as lutes, 
And silence which is sweeter still ; 

Believe, believe—for May shall pass, 
And summer sun and winter shower 

Shall dim the freshness of the grass, 
And mar the fragrance of the flower— 


The poem concludes with a requiem to the 
heroine’s memory, sung by the Troubadour, This 
is full of tenderness, and unmixed with the quaint 
conceits that generally tessellate Praed’s verse :— 


Fare thee well, fare thee well, 
Most beautiful of earthly things, 
I will not bid thy spirit stay, 
Nor link to earth those glittering wings, 
That burst like light away ! 
I know that thou art gone to dwell 
In the sunny home of the fresh-day beam, 
Before decay’s unpitying tread 
Hath crept upon the dearest dream 
That ever came and fled ; 
Fare thee well, fare thee well ; 
And go thy way, all pure and fair, 
Into the starry firmament ; 
And wander there with the spirits of air, 
As bright and innocent ! 


Fare thee well, fare thee well ! 
Strange feet will be upon thy clay, 

And never stop to sigh or sorrow ; 
Yet many wept for thee to-day, 

And one will weep to-morrow ! 





Alas ! that melancholy knell 
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Shall often wake my wondering ear, 
And thou shalt greet me, for a while, 
Too beautiful to make me fear, 
Too sad to let me smile ! 
Fare thee well, fare thee well ! 
I know that heaven for thee is won ; 
And yet I feel I would resign 
Whole ages of my life, for one— 
One little hour of thine ! 


Fare thee well, fare thee well ! 
See, I have been to the sweetest bowers, 
And culled from garden and from heath 
The tenderest of all tender flowers, 
And blended in my wreath 
The violet and the blue harebell, 
And one frail rose in its earliest bloom ; 
Alas ! I meant it for thy hair, 
And now I fling it on thy tomb, 
To weep and wither there ! 
Fare ye well, fare ye well! 
Sleep, sleep, my love, in fragrant shade 
Droop, droop to-night, thou blushing token ; 
A fairer flower shall never fade, 
Nor a fonder heart be broken! 


We feel it difficult to make a selection from the 
minor poems, as some of them have been often re- 
printed. ‘They show that if Mr. Praed had delib- 
erately applied himself to the task, he might have 
excelled as a poet of town life—of the salient points 
of which he had an artistic perception. The glit- 
tering and unsubstantial character of fashionable 
life he felt with a poet’s heart—and yet he appre- 
ciated keenly its joyous tone. With what a light, 

leasant touch in ‘*The Bridal of Belmont’’ he 
escribes the subject-matter of our fashionable 
novels—hushand-hunting !— 
Are you rich, sifigle, and ‘* your Grace’’ ? 
I pity your unhappy case ; 
Before you leave your travelling carriage, 
The women have arranged your marriage, 
Where’er your weary wit may lead you, 
They pet you, praise you, fret you, feed you ; 
Consult your taste in wreaths and laces, 
And make you make their books at races. 
Your little pony, Tam O’Shanter, 
Is found to have the sweetest canter ; 
Your curricle is quite reviving, 
And Jane’s so bold when you are driving ! 
Some recollect your father’s habits, 
And know the warren, and the rabbits ! 
The place is really princely—only 
They ’re sure you ’Il find it vastly lonely. 
You go to Cheltenham, for the waters, 
And meet the countess and her daughters ; 
You take a cottage at Geneva— 
Lo! Lady Anne and Lady Eva. 
In horror of another session, 
You just surrender at discretion, 
And live to curse the frauds of mothers, 
And envy all your younger brothers. 


‘ As a contrast to the light-heartedness of the 
oregoing passage, take the pathos of the poem 
called “ Saenphine.” It belongs to a class of eub- 
jects very difficult to treat poetically, and which 
should be rarely handled. Its human sympathy 
and pensive pathos make it a companion picture to 
Hood's ** Bridge of Sighs :’’— 
We did not meet in courtly hall, 
Where Birth and Beauty throng, 
Where Luxury holds festival, 
And Wit awakes the song ; 
We met where darker spirits meet, 
In the home of Sin and Shame, 
Where Satan shows his cloven feet, 
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And she knew she could not be, Love, 
What once she might have been, 
But she was kind to me, Love, 
My pretty Josephine. 


We did not part beneath the sky, 
As warmer lovers part, 
Where night conceals the glistening eye, 
But not the throbbing heart ; 
We parted on the spot of ground 
Where we first had laughed at love, 
And ever the jests were loud around, 
And the lamps were bright above ; 
‘** The heaven is very dark, Love, 
The blast is very keen, 
But merrily rides my bark, Love— 
Good night, my Josephine !’” 
She did not speak of ring or vow, 
But filled the cup of wine, 
And took the roses from her brow 
To make a wreath for mine ; 
And bade me, when the gale should lift 
My light skiff on the wave, 
To think as little of the gift 
As of the hand that gave; 
** Go gayly o’er the sea, Love, 
And find your own heart’s queen ; 
And look not back to me, Love, 
Your humble Josephine !”’ 


That garland breathes and blooms no more, 
Past are those idle hours : 

I would not, could I choose, restore 
The fondness of the flowers ; 

Yet oft their withered witchery 
Revives its wonted thrill, 

Remembered—not with Passion’s sigh, 
But oh ! remembered still : 

And even from your side, Love, 
And even from this scene, 

One look is o’er the tide, Love, 
One thought with Josephine ! 

Alas ! your lips are rosier, 
Your eyes of softer blue, 

And I have never felt for her 
As I have felt for you ; 

Our love was like the snow-flakes, 
Which melt before you pass— 

Or the bubble on the wine, which breaks 
Before you lip the glass. 

You saw these eye-lids wet, Love, 
Which she has never seen ; 

But bid me not forget, Love, 
My poor Josephine ! 


We have quoted enough to prove that Mr. Praed’s 
literary remains should be carefull brought 
together. The editor of the present volume seems 
not to be aware that his prose is almost as quaintly 
and pensively playful us his verse. We have little 
doubt that if his correspondence were selected from, 
it would display all those qualities that sparkle so 
gracefully in his published pieces. In the 
** Remains of the late Sidney Walker,”’ recently 
reviewed in our columns, d's generous and 
amiable character appears ina most pleasing light. 

There is much that we could say about Praed— 
for we knew him well ;—but we will refrain from 
further comments now, since we do not give up the 
hope that a fitting edition of his works will be pre- 
When the whole of 
ull be before us, we may contrast 
raries :— 
and we trust that care may be taken that an ade- 
quate biographical memoir shall be prefixed to the 
writings of an author of so much suggestive genius 
and poetical peculiarity. 
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From the Boston Journal. 
CHANGES IN THE COURSE OF TRADE. 


Two prominent characteristics of a system of in- 
ternal improvement are the extension of preéxist- 
ing limits of trade, and the building up of new 
branches which, without the facilities afforded by 
these means of communication and transit, could 
have had no existence. But in addition to these 
important features, there is another which has less 
occupied the public mind, though really of vast 
importance, and one which is silently working a 
decisive revolution in commercial affairs ; viz., the 
effect which is produced by means of artifical chan- 
nels, diverting business from the natural channels 
oftrade. Thus remote localities, which have main- 
tained a commercial intercourse through circuitous 
routes, are brought into direct communication by 
artificial means, to the infinite advantage of both. 
Mountain barriers are broken down or perforated, 
and the cumbersome productions of the field and for- 
est are transported from place to place, which, under 
other circumstances, would have been impossible. 

ee facilities thus afforded furnish employment 
and the means of support to an ate 0 u- 
lation, which fr chant tae Al 
tained. It renders many localities independent of 
others to which they formerly looked for supplies. 
Boston, for example, and the greater portion of 
New England, drew their western supplies from 
the city of New York. The tide of internal com- 
merce witich commenced setting eastward with 
the completion of that gigantic and successful en- 
terprise, the Erie Canal, poured its unbounded su 
plies, by the way of the Hudson, into New York, 
giving that city a progressive movement which no 
other in America has ever yet surpassed. Al- 
though New York does now, and will undoubtedly 
hereafter continue to maintain preéminence in 
commercial affairs, yet there are other cities on the 
seaboard whose commercial prosperity and pro- 

ssion are founded on equally as sure a basis. 
mancipated by means of artificial channels of 
communication from a dependence upon those 
places which are located upon the natural chan- 
nels of trade, they are increasing in business and 
prosperity in a degree unprecedented. The trade 
of Boston with the West, which formerly was com- 
pelled to pass around Cape Cod to New York, and 
then up the channel of the Hudson to Albany, re- 
quiring a voyage of ten days, now passes over the 
Western Railroad in twelve hours. The produce 
of the upper lakes destined to New England, which 
@ year or two ago came to Buffalo, and thence by 
Albany to Boston, requiring two or three or 
ments, comes now to Ogdensburg without break- 
ing bulk, and from thence over the Northern New 
York and New England roads, to this city. 

But the most remarkable changes in the course 
of trade are in the transmission of those products 
which formerly came to us by the way of New 
Orleans. The most magnificent natural commer- 
cial channels in the world are those connected with 
the Mississippi and its branches. Draining by 
navigable waters an area amounting, exclusive of 
the Territories, to over half a million of square 
miles, the most beautiful and productive agricul- 
tural region in the known world, it poured the prod- 
ucts of its rapidly developing trade into the lap 
of New Orleans. Situated as that city is, near the 
entrance of the Mississippi into the Gulf, and ap- 
proachable by every class of vessels, propelled 
either by wind or steam, no man would suppose 
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otherwise than that she would enjoy almost a mo- 
nopoly of the Western trade; and that she would 
assume a position in the commercial world beyond 
the competition of every other city in America. 
But such opinivuns have proved unfounded. While 
she has increased in population and commercial im- 
portance in common with all our other cities, that 
increase is by no means commensurate with what 
might be deemed the advantages of her position. 

Lake cities, the outlets of whose commerce have 
been furnished by artificial means, have sprung 
up almost in a day, changing the solitude of the 
wilderness into the noisy commercial mart. Chi- 
cago, Milwaukie, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Os- 
wego and Ogdensburg upon the lakes, and Roch- 
ester, Syracuse, Utica, Troy and Albany upon the 
artificial channels of trade, have risen into the im- 
portance of first-class commercial cities. A curious 
phenomenon is presented in the course of the Mis- 
sissippi steamers laden with the rich products of 
the North-west. On reaching the mouth of the 
Illinois, or of the Ohio, in their descending course, 
they head up the last named streams in the direc- 
tion of Chicago and Cincinnati, instead of pursu- 
ing their previous direction towards New Orleans ; 
and sending forward their freights to the lakes by 
means of the artificial channels of communication 
connecting the tributaries of the Mississippi with 
the great Northern Lake route, return again 
freighted with the manufactures of our Eastern 
States, carried thither over gigantic lines of tran- 
sit, which are the result of human energy and skill. 
Not only the agricultural productions of the West 
and North-west, but even the cotton, sugar and 
tobacco of the South-west, are taking the sume di- 
rection. The climate of a more Northern latitude 
is an infinite advantage over that of the Missis- 
sippi and Gulf route ; and pork, beef, butter, cheese 
and grain are insured against the contingencies of 
a hot climate, the humidity of a sea voyage, and 
long delay. 

And all this diversion in favor of Northern ports, 
which have no natural continuous communication 
with the West, has been effected by a liberal and 
extended system of internal improvement. Boston, 
which is really only the natural commercial depot 
of New England, which embraces an area of onl 
7800 square miles of territory, the most inhospi- 
table and unpromising in soil and climate in the 
whole country, is now, and will continue to be, 
one of the first commercial cities in America, ex- 
tending her Briarian arms in all directions, and 
bringing to her port, by lines of canal and railroad, 
the productions of remote localities, which, with- 
out them, would have sought the seaboard at the 
distance of two thousand miles. No limit to this 
diversion of the trade can be fixed if the North and 
East are only true to their own interests. Natural 
channels of trade are of infinite importance, but 
artificial ones can be constructed, or imperfect 
natural ones improved, which will build up great 
and flourishing communities in localities that oth- 
erwise would have remained a desert. As the tor- 
rent of a mighty river, pouring over a rocky bar- 
rier unheeded for ages, is diverted from its natural 
course by the hand of man, and compelled to lend 
its powerful aid to the propulsion of loom and ham- 
mer, leaving the original channel comparatively 
dry, so does the enlightened foresight of a com- 
munity, which opens for itself lines of communi- 
cation with remote localities, draw in an unremit- 
ting stream all the elements of a progressive com- 
mercial prosperity. 
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From Tait’s Magazine. 
THE UNITED STATES AND THE BRITISH 
AMERICAN FISHERIES. 
TO THE RIGHT HONORABLE THE EARL OF DERBY. 


My Lorp,—Your lordship, as her Majesty’s 
first minister, holds a trust of the most solemn 
and weighty responsibility, and, for the wise and 
faithful discharge of that trust, you are account- 
able not only to the sovereign and her subjects, but 
morally to the whole world. I believe that no 
wise or sagacious man will deny that, if thére are 
in the world two great countries which, in a so- 
cial, physical, and commercial ger of view, are 
in a position to do each other the utmost possible 
good, or the greatest possible mischief, those 
countries are the two great Anglo-Saxon nations ; 
that is to say, the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America. 

I, who at least ought to know the magnitude of 
the intercourse hy sailing-ships and steam-ships, and 
the immense value of the commerce between Great 
Britain and America, fear that the recent policy 
of your lordship’s government has put in peril that 
commerce and intercourse, What would become 
of Lancashire without American cotton! Where 
would you raise the £5,000,000 of revenue now 
derived from American tobacco? Where would 
you oy the weekly lines of steam-ships now 
plying between Great Britain and the United 
States! or the fleets of sailing-ships which find 
employment in the trade with the United States ? 
To what markets would you direct the British 
manufactures now sold to and paid for by the citi- 
zens of the United States ? here would end the 
other countless miseries of a war with that great 
Anglo-Saxon people! Would it be a consolation 
to the farmers and protectionists, that such a war 
might recompense them by shutting out the corn 
and flour of America? Surely this delusion can- 
not be entertained, though many believe it to 
have no small bearing on sending a naval squadron 
among the fishing-craft of a mighty and justly 
proud nation. 

On the day before Louisburg fell, and that Gen- 
eral Wolfe gained the battle on the = of 
Abraham which gave Canada to England, no 
British subject, no Anglo-Saxon, possessed a single 
rood of land within the countries bordering on the 
rivers, lakes, or the Gulf of St. Lawrence, or 
north of two small settlements in Nova Scotia, or 
south of Colonel Oglethorp’s small colony in Geor- 
gia, or west of the Alleghany Mountains. Those 
vast regions extending to the Pacific were then 
under the sovereignty of the Bourbons of France 
and Spain. ‘The Anglo-Americans, although high- 
ly prosperous, did not then exceed 2,000,000 of 
inhabitants, who were all settled to the eastward 
of the Alleghanies, chiefly in small towns on the 
shores of the Atlantic. 

At the present day, the population subject to 
the Queen of England and the citizens of the 
United States all the vast dominions ex- 
tending from the islands and shores of the Atlantic 
to the coast of the Pacific—from Hudson’s Bay to 
the Gulf of Mexico—from the Bay of Chesapeake 
to the Bay of San Francisco—from the estuary of 
the St. Lawrence to the mouth of the Columbia. 
Since that period they have increased from 2,000,- 
000 to 30,000,000 inhabitants. They have covered 
the great oceans, and their vast lakes and mag- 


ships ; they trade with every port of the known 
world, and to an enormous amount with the 
United Kingdom. The Anglo-Americans have con- 
verted regions of dreary wilderness into smiling 
corn-fields, green meadows and gay orchards. They 
have built splendid cities; railways, common 
roads and canals intersect their vast dominions. 
They have established their civil. and religious 
liberties on a sure and practical basis ; and they 
have founded great seats of learning, and semina- 
ries and schools, within all their borders. It is 
only in the British Islands and in the United States 
that people really enjoy the blessings of freedom. 

Awful, indeed, in prospect, would be the conse- 
quence of any policy which might possibly involve 
the United Kingdom and the United States of 
America in the certain calamities of a war ! 

Civilization in America and Europe would for a 
time be paralyzed; and not only the present 
generation, but future generations would expe- 
rience the disastrous results of any interruption of 
peace and of social and commercial intercourse be- 
tween the two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon 
family ; who, although they have different govern- 
ments, are nevertheless bound together by the 
affinities of descent—by the pride of common his- 
torical fame—and by common associations and 
customs, as one men Not only are they bound 
together by the benefits of mutual navigation and 
commerce, but by the inseparable attractions of 
speaking the same language, education, and tra- 
ditionary sentiments. The Anglo-Americans and 
the inhabitants of Great Britain speak the same 
language, are educated at schools where they are 
taught the same lessons, trained at firesides where 
the mothers instil into their children similar 
morals. They read the same literature, profess 
generally the same religion, and study and obe 
the same laws. Until a very late period both 
nations have had a common history. Therefore, 
if there be one course of policy more than another 
which British statesmen or British subjects should 
advocate, it should be the policy best calculated 
to maintain peace and friendship between the 
United Kingdom and the United States of Amer- 
ica 


It is no wonder that reflecting men should look 
with alarm upon the recent measure of your lord- 
ship’s government, in sending a naval squadron 
to drive American fishermen from the fishing- 
grounds of British America. I concluded that 
when the North-Eastern and Oregon boundary 
ow had been settled, the true policy of the 

ritish government ought to have been to place 
the relations of the British Empire and the United 
States of America as nearly as possible on the same 
commercial and maritime arrangements as if they 
were still under one great federation. If the 
United States had remained under British domin- 
ion until the present day, their ships and their 
fishing-craft would freely enjoy our home and 
colonial coasting-trade, and wont have exactly the 
same freedom of fishing along the shores of New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland and the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence as British vessels ; while all 
British shipping would partake of the coasting- 
trade and fisheries of the United States. That 
both nations would derive t benefit from such 
freedom of trading and fishing cannot be denied. 


Instead, therefore, of rashly sending ships of war, 
which will probably come into collision with the 





nificent rivers, with superb sailing and steam- 


vessels of the United States, you should, my lord, 
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first attempt to negotiate such a free commercial 
and maritime arrangement as would, I believe, be 
accepted by the American government. 

Before the late Lord Ashburton sailed to Amer- 
ica for the purpose of settling the North-Eastern 
boundary dispute, which he so satisfactorily ex- 
ecuted, he submitted to Sir Robert Peel some very 
liberal observations on the maritime and commer- 
cial intercourse between her Majesty's subjects and 
the citizens of the United States. Sir Robert Peel 
did me the honor of requesting my opinion on 
Lord Ashburton’s suggestions ; and I find (having 
a copy of the same now before me) that the above 
were the conclusions to which I arrived respecting 
them. But at that time matters were not sufhi- 
ciently ripe for Sir Robert Peel doing that which 
he considered sound international policy. It was 
necessary for him first to repeal the corn-laws, the 
taxes on the essential food of man, before he could 
venture to meddle with the navigation-laws. 

It was the early wish of the American govern- 
ment and of Mr. Pitt, who entertained the proposal, 
that the commercial and maritime intercourse 
between all the dominions of the British Crown 
and the United States of America should be placed 
exactly on the same footing. Under such a sys- 
tem, Great Britain might have enjoyed every pos- 
sible trading advantage with the United States 
which it would have been just to possess had they 
continued under British domination. The trade, 
navigation, and fisheries of the United States ought, 
in like manner, to have derived every commercial 
and maritime advantage which could have been, 
on the most liberal understanding, obtained from 
the mother country, without being subject to the 
incapacities of the Colonial Office, or the mal- 
administration of colonial governors, to the inter- 
ference of the British Parliament, or to the absolute 
exercise of the sovereign prerogative. But the lib- 
eral commercial policy proposed by Mr. Pitt, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer under the Shelburne 
administration, and by Mr. Adams on the part of 
the United States, was defeated by an adverse party 
in Great Britain, which finally led to the adoption 
of a counterpart to the British navigation-law by 
the United States, and which, until lately, was en- 
forced with regard to all British vessels arriving 
in the United States. But all the relaxations re- 
cently made in our navigation-laws have been met 
with perfect reciprocity by the United States. 

Now, if the British colonial and coasting-trade 
and fisheries were fairly opened to American ves- 
sels, the coastiny-trade and fisheries of the United 
States would be at once thrown open to British 
vessels, and which is so much desired by her 
Majesty’s subjects in Canada and New Brunswick. 
Why not at once take the wise and profitable 
course, instead of hazarding a war by the irritating 
and insulting presence of ships of war among the 
American fishermen? The laws there provide 
that whatever privileges American vessels enjoy 
in other countries, the vessels of those countries 
will enjoy in American ports and seas. England 
does not ruin Scotland, nor the latter England, al- 
though the coasting-trade and fisheries are com- 
mon to both; and British subjects, so far from 
being injured, would be greatly benefited, if the 
coasting-trade and fisheries of the British domin- 
ions and of the United States were rendered freely 
common to the inhabitants of both countries. 

We admit at once the right of England to en- 
force the provisions of the treaty of 1818, but we 
dread the fatal consequences of sending a naval 
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armament to enforce the strict observance of that 
treaty. 

But there is some difficulty in the precise in- 
terpretation ; and Mr. Webster, in a recent speech, 
distinguished for courtesy and good-will to this 
country, but at the same time marked with dig- 
nity and firmness, considered that your lordship’s 
government could not have fully examined the 
bearings of the treaty of 1818, and the spirit of 
the understanding which had been entered into by 
Lord Aberdeen with the American minister at 
this court. Since then we are informed that sev- 
eral American fishing-vessels have been seized by 
British cruisers, and that there has been great 
activity in the American duckyards; that the 
Mississippi steam-ship has been despatched to pro- 
tect the American fishing-vessels, and that other 
armed ships were to follow. These accounts do 
not substantiate, but they refute, the reports of 
the vexatious question having been already satis- 
factorily arranged by negotiation ; and the belief 
also entertained that Mr. Thomas Baring (and no 
one could have been more efficiently intrusted) 
was to have been sent to Washington on a special 
mission to arrange the fishery dispute, has been 
publicly contradicted. 

A wise administration would not only follow 
the example of the governments of Sir Robert 
Peel and of Lord John Russell—the policy of Lord 
Aberdeen and Lord Palmerston—towards the 
United States of America, but would endeavor at 
the same time to negotiate in the honest and re- 
spectful, the friendly and sound way, which I have 
pointed out, with the cabinet of Washington, and 
endeavor to remove every political and commer- 
cial impediment between the United States and the 
British Colonies in North America and the West 
Indies. Let all American vessels fish freely on the 
shores of Newfoundland, Cape Breton, the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, 
if all fish and oils, taken and cured by British sub- 
jects, shall be admitted free of duty in the United 
States. Those who know anything of vessels of 
war coming into collision with fishing or trading 
craft, know also the risk of seizing such vessels 
without defining correctly how far they are tres- 
passers ; and in the event of one drop of the blood 
of an American citizen being shed, the peace of the 
United Kingdom and the United States would be 
perilled, and the a reciprocal calamity and 
commercial as well as financial loss would follow. 

We have a most expensive, uncertain, and diffi- 
cult war raging at the Cape of Good Hope. Let us 
beware of quarrelling with America, A war be- 
tween the only two nations in the world which 
have a free constitution, a free press, and freedom 
of speech, would be a war which would make all 
the despotic governments of Continental Europe 
rejoice. Yes, it would make their hearts as glad 
as when Lord Palmerston ceased to be really Brit- 
ish Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs : a noble- 
man who was the Patriot Minister of England, not 
the obsequious minister of any foreign potentate. 

I believe your lordship cherishes a lofty British 
spirit and a just sense of national honor ; but the 
country may doubt the clearness of your sagacity, 
the prudence of your decisions, and the soundness 
of your judgment. The Extradition Treaty with 
France, the recent measures of your lordship’s ad- 
ministration with regard to the American fisher- 
men, very naturally increase the mistrust which 
the a9 majority of the nation entertain of your 
lordship as a safe adviser of her Majesty—as the 
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first minister of the crown. I forbear at present 
making any remark on the mystery within which 
ay government envelops the course you will fol- 
ow as to protection to agriculture, or in regard to 
the policy of free-trade. 
I am, my Lord, 
Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Joun Macecrecor, 
M. P. for Glasgow. 
1, Prince's Terrace, Hyde Park, 
* August, 1852. 


P. S. The accounts received from America’, since 
writing the above letter, if correct with regard to 


the concession made to the United States respecting | P® 


the right to fish three miles from the land, within 
the bays of the British colonies, show that the 
whole question is open to much more perplexing 
difficulties than previously to such presumed con- 
cession. Nothing short of allowing the whole of 
the fisheries and the coasting-trade of the colonies 
and the United States to be free, and a free-trade 
between them in fish, will ever settle the question. 
McG. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
SNOW-STORM IN THE SAHARA. 
NOTES FROM THE JOURNAL OF A MILITARY SURGEON. 


Wuen it was determined by the French gov- 
ernment, in the spring of 1847, to undertake sev- 
eral military expeditions simultaneously into the 
deserts to the south of Algeria, it was my lot to 
accompany the column of General Cavaignac, both 
in a medical and scientific capacity. The western 
route, being the most difficult and dangerous, was 
that assigned to him. He was to penetrate 
the hitherto unexplored regions traversed by the 
Hamian-garabas—a powerful tribe, who could 
bring 2000 horsemen into the field, and among 
whom the various tribes that had at different times 
sworn allegiance to the French government always 
found willing allies whenever they chose to break 
their treaties and throw off the yoke. He was to 
destroy every village throughout this region that 
refused submission ; and thus it was hoped that! 
the retreats of Abd-el-Kader might be cut off, and | 
that, by a speedy termination of the war, the coun- 
try might become settled, and its commerce be 
restored. 

We were a motley and grotesque-enough-looking | 
caravan ; for our six battalions of infantry and four | 
squadrons of cavalry were accompanied by three | 
thousand camels laden with provision and attended | 
by Arab drivers, besides five hundred mules carrying | 
water-barrels, and cacolets—jointed arm-chairs— | 
for the sick. It was not deemed desirable to ob- 
serve the strictest military regularity in our march ; 
so that French uniforms and Arab burnooses, mil- | 
itary chargers, camels of the desert, and pack-sad- 
dled mules travelled side by side, pretty much as 
fancy dictated. 

It was nearly three weeks before we reached 
the enemy's country. We had meanwhile met 
with the usual adventures incident to these re- 

ions. We had set fire to the forests of the Little! 

tlas Mountains, and been obliged to raise our) 
camp, and fly in terror from the conflagration. We | 








of Sahara, either round the mouths of wells, or 


without water in the — plains, each man re- . 


ceiving a scanty supply from the barrels, while the 
beasts were left to bear their thirst as they could. 
But now, after passing the basins of the Shott, and 
gaining the slight elevation beyond, we entered on 
a tract of desert as yet untrodden by European 
feet, and met with trials of a nature the least of 
all expected. 

The wide waste which lay before us appeared uni- 
form and level as far as the eye could reach, but 
somewhat diversified by verdant patches of halfa 
(coarse grass of the desert) and by deceitful ap- 

arances of sheets of water, produced by the reflec- 
tion of the light in the sw vapors rising 
from the burning sand. In the distance, some- 
thing like blue waves appeared ; it was part of the 
great Atlas chain ; but close at hand, to our right, 
was along line of dunes. ‘These eminences, smooth 
and sterile as marble domes, were apparently as 
solid too; but we knew that, if the desert wind 
should blow, they would be shaken into moving 
clouds of sand, overwhelming all before them. 

Our column proceeded in silence. The soft sand 
yielded no echo to the tread. Every one appeared 
thoughtful and abstracted. This place has terrors 
even for the Arabs ; they tell a thousand stories of 
the Pass of Sidi-Mohammed-el-Aoori ; it was there, 
in times remote, that great armies were overpowered 
and slain by hostile bands, or destroyed by the scarce- 
ly less merciless elements; there many travellers 
have disappeared in the storm or fallen under the 
hand of the murderer. It is the ‘‘ gate’’ of the 
desert ; and the tutelar genii have piaced the terrific 
dunes as ahieroglyphic warning to those whorashly 
approach, They seem to say, ‘‘ here begins the 
empire of Sterility and Death ; enter if thou dar- 
est!’’ Doubtless the Arab tales had some influence 
on our minds, increasing the well-grounded fears 
inspired by the natural features of these arid 
wastes. Several of us mentally repeated that mel- 
ancholy line from Dante— 


Lasciate ogni speranza voi che entrate ;* 


and not a few pictured to themselves a body of 
troops visiting these sands half a century later, 
and finding the bones of Cavaignac’s army scat- 
tered here and there over the plains. 

Hitherto the atmosphere had always been per- 
fectly clear, but now it was thick and cold, the 
horizon wearing that gray, heavy aspect which in 
Europe precedes a fall of snow. No one, however, 
ventured to pronounce this word ; it appeared an 
occurrence so unlikely in the plain, at such a sea- 
son and under sucha latitude, What then was our 
surprise, on awaking on the morning of the 19th of 
April, to find the tents covered with a thick sheet of 
snow, and to see the vast expanse of the desert white 
to the verge of the horizon, like the frozen steppes of 
Siberia! The general ordered the camp to be raised 
immediately, for the bivouac afforded very scanty 
materials for fire, and he hoped there might be 
wood in the mountains if he could reach them. 
The snow continued to fall in large flukes; the 
troops, anxious and sorrowful, described a thousand 
circuits and made a thousand useless turnings, for 
our Arab guides were utterly at fault. During three 
or four months previous to the expedition, Cavaig- 


had crossed the dreary solitudes of Goor and Shott,! nace had been selecting and retaining as guides 


through which our daily march had been enliv- 
ened by songs, or beguiled by listening to the 
wild legends of our Arab guides ; and night after 
night we had encamped, like the vagabond tribes 


whatever Saharians he could find acquainted with 
that part of the desert he intended to traverse. 


* All hope abandon ye that enter here. 
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SNOW-STORM IN THE SAHARA. 


The Arabs are gifted with remarkable dexterity in 
steering without compass, recognizing a footstep 
imperceptible to the common eye, scenting the 
water at a distance, and finding their way by 
marks which would escape the most observant Euro- 
pean. A Saharian once affirmed to Colonel Dau- 
mas: “I am not considered remarkably sharp- 
sighted, but I can distinguish a goat from a sheep 
at the distance of a day’s journey ; and I know 
some who smell the smoke of a pipe, or of broiled 
meat, at thirty miles! We all know each other 
by the track of our feet in the sand, for no one 
tribe walks like another, nor does a wife leave the 
same footprint as an unmarried woman. If a hare 
has passed, we know by its footprint whether it is 
male or female, and, in the latter case, whether it 
is with young. If we see the stone of a date, we 
know the particular tree that produced it.’’ 

Our conductors, though not pretending to all 
this sagacity, were nevertheless far in advance of 
some of us who proudly called ourseives ‘‘ old Af- 
ricans,”’ and considered ourselves wonderfully ex- 

rt in tracking the desert paths. But now the 
utente on which they depended had disap- 
peared beneath the snow ; and the atmosphere was 
so surcharged with it, that the mountain summits 
could no longer be descried. At length the guides 
abandoned the hopeless effort, and declared that 
they had entirely lost the way, and knew not in 
what direction to proceed. At this juncture, 
Cavaignac, remembering that the mountains had 
appeared due south on the preceding evening, 
seized his compass and boldly ordered the troo 
in that direction. It was the only hope; but the 
march became so fatiguing, and the natives gave 
so little encouragement to the expectation of find- 
ing the mountains wooded, that a halt was ordered, 
and a bivouac on the snowy plain. 

Many were the miseries that attended this en- 
campment. The rattling of arms was heard on 
every side, for the soldiers were shivering to such 
a degree that they could not hold their guns 
steadily. What would they now not have given 
for some of the wood they had so wantonly de- 
stroyed in the forests of the Tell! But the bivouac 
was not even supplied with chiah—one of the 
commonest plants in Sahara, having a ligneous 
root, which had hitherto served us for fuel when 
everything else failed. Nothing was to be found 
but halfa, green, and steeped in snow; and the 
most skilful kindlers succeeded only in amusing 
themselves for a time with poor little fires, that 
emitted more smoke than flame. The men, of 
course, could not make their soup ; but the general 
ordered: them rations of biscuit and coffee. Tor my 
own part, not being able to make a fire of wet 
halfa, I was looking disconsolately at a bit of bis- 
cuit, and a little morsel of cheese, which was to 
compose my dinner, when Lieutenant N sent 
word that his fire-makers had been more successful, 
and that they offered me a corner. In a few min- 
utes, I sat down to two boiled eggs, which ap- 
ag delicious. Meanwhile, the night drew on. 

he soldier’s bed out-of-doors is a sheep-skin laid 
on the bare ground, under a tent so small that he 
cannot stand upright in it. Now, as the earth 
was very damp, those who did not take the pre- 
caution of choosing a little mound, and removing 
@ portion of the wet soil, soon found themselves 
literally in the mud, and were obliged to get up, 
and walk about all night. 

The snow continued to fall thick and fast, the 
thermometer marking 7 degrees below the freezing- 
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oe during the night. Some days before, it had 
en 125 degrees Fahrenheit in the sun ; so that 
we were doomed, as in the purgatory of Dante— 


A sofferir tormenti caldie geli ; 


from which, by the way, Milton has obviously 
borrowed his idea of infernal torment : 


——-And feel by turns the bitter change 
Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more fierce, 
From beds of raging fire, to starve in ice 
Their soft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 
Immovable, infixed, and frozen round, 
Periods of time, thence hurried back to fire. 


At the sound of the morning watch-gun, the 
yo Spo a most distressing spectacle. The 
Arabs and negroes of the convoy were lying mo- 
tionless in the open air, rolled in their burnooses 
Many of these poor creatures were but lightl 
clad, and had the lower limbs entirely mo 4 
They were so benumbed and stupefied with cold. 
that they refused to rise and load the camels ; 
they begged to be allowed to lie still and die in 
peace. The cattle also were in a sad condition, 
not only from cold, but hunger; for the snow- 
covered ground afforded them no pasture. As part 
of the provisions had been damaged, it was now 
asked, in dismay, what would become of the arm 
if the beasts should perish ? The recollection o 
the disaster at Boo-T'aleb, where the column of 
General Levasseur left so many men in the snow, 
oceurred to the stoutest hearts. But even darker 
shades mingled in the prospects of our troops; for 
** General Levasseur,”’ said they, “‘ was only thirty 
miles from a post occupied by eats troops, and 
the neighboring tribes raised and reanimated those 
whom they found alive, though benumbed, on the 
plain ; but we in the midst of the desert, far from 
any human dwelling, what will become of us? 
Hunger, thirst, and the enemy, will soon finish the 
remains of our unfortunate army.” 

But the officers are on fvot, setting the example 
of vigorous exertion, and striving to comfort and 
encourage the men; while the calm and quiet 
prudence of the general inspires every one with 
confidence in endeavoring to obey his orders, as 
the only hope of deliverance. We begin our 
march ; the snow is now falling only at intervals ; 
it lies two feet deep in the hollow plains, and 
above a foot on the level and rising ground. 

Some of the men, however, remained as if 
nailed to the soil—not only their limbs benumbed, 
but their mental energies so paralyzed as to be in- 
capable of actin a the physical ; the mind inac- 
cessible to moral incentives, and the body insen- 
sible to the influence of outward stimulants. By 
and by they found energy to beg that they might 
be hoisted on the tien ; Sut this was per- 
emptorily refused. Since Napoleon’s retreat pont 
Moscow, and the recent work of Dr. Shrimpton on 
the disaster at Boo-Taleb, every one knows the 
consequence of indulging this deceitful stupor. 

But we found we must do more than talk; so 
we set the drums and trumpets about the ears of 
the sleepers, and made their comrades shake them 
with their might. It was not till after an 
hour’s march, in which coaxing, scolding, and 
pushing, stimulants to laughter and provocatives to 
anger, had been incessantly employed in turn, that 
the vital powers appeared to be in tolerably full play. 
There was one man more obstinate than the rest, 
who, in order to get a place on one of the cacolets, 
threatened every minute to lie down on the ground. 
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I slid among the ranks, and began telling one of 
his comrades all the horrible stories I knew of 
those who, yielding to sleep in the cold, had 
awaked no more ; adding with affected indifference : 
‘* Tam afraid we shall have to leave some of our 

r men as a supper for the hyenas to-night. 

here ure two or three of them so benumbed and 
stupefied, that they will perish if they halt for 
a single instant.’ In a few minutes I learned 
that the soldier had done begging to be carried ; 
he said his strength was returning. 

In the midst of so much human distregs, it 
seems almost like trifling to advert to the poor 
swallows. On awaking in the morning, I had 
found two under my -cover. They allowed 
themselves to be taken, and either could not or 
would not fly away when I tried to banish them. 
So I put them in the hood of my cloak, and 
allowed it to fall down my back, while I raised 
over my head that of the ample burnoose which I 
wear in the cold above all my other garments. 
The swallows travelled thus for several hours, and 
gradually recovered in their warm nest. When 
the sun emitted some genial rays, I took them out, 
and set them free. They fluttered for some time 
round my horse, uttering a little ery, which I took 
for an expression of gratitude before taking flight 
into the mountains, : 

Other companies of them had taken shelter un- 
der the matted hair which hangs from the flanks 
of the camel; and when the pitiless driver per- 
sisted in dislodging them, they departed with a 
plaintive ery, to seek an asylum with a camel 
whose driver was more hospitable. A sentinel had 
found one in his pocket during the night, but it 
paid dearly for its lodging—he roasted it for his 
supper! ‘These poor birds had fled from the rigors 
of a European winter, to find cold as severe in the 
heart of Africa, Alas! how many of us felt that, 
like the swallows, we had exiled ourselves to im- 
prove our fortunes, and were now in danger of 
perishing. How gladly would we have resigned 
all our hopes of glory and advantage for the fire- 
side of the modest paternal dwelling! 

But before night we encamped in the shelter of 
the mountains; the chiah, which grew in abun- 
dance around us, enabled us to kindle fires, and a 
salutary reaction took place in the spirits of the 
troops. According to a common practice of mine, 
I invited to supper the man whose life I had saved 
by frightening him into exertion. After swallow- 
ing a glass of warm wine, well ~ and spiced 
with tincture of cinnamon, he licked his lips, 
sucked the edges of his glass, and said: “‘ Thank 
ye, doctor ; but for you I should have been dead,”’ 
with a naiveté which I can never forget, and 
which even now mingles pleasing associations with 
the thoughts of those days of suffering. 

The next day nearly 200 of the men were 
affected with partial or total blindness. Some had 
merely a sensation like fatigue of the visual or- 

8, with heaviness, watering, and inflammation 
of the conjunctive membrane. But with others 
the pain was acute, the eye much inflamed, and 
the cornea covered with minute ulcerations. Those 
who were more slightly affected, marched like per- 
sons enveloped in a cloud of smoke, and trying to 
see their way out of it; they took a few steps 
with their eyes shut, then half opened them with 
evident pain to reconnoitre the ground before 
them, and quickly closed them again. But many 
had for the time wholly lost their sight ; they 
stumbled on the tufts of halfa, and rolled on the 
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ground, so that we were obliged to hoist them on 
the cacolets. The general, in a state of much un- 
easiness, called a council of such members of the 
military corps of health as were found in his col- 
umn. Some were of opinion that this epidemic 
was occasioned by the sudden cold, others that it 
was attributable to the smoke of the chiah ; but the 
truth is, that, both before and after this period, 
we had experienced nearly as great extremes of 
heat by day and cold by night, without any such 
consequences, and that some, who had not ap- 
proached the chiah fires, were as severely affected 
as those who had. It was concluded, with every 
appearance of reason, that the real cause was the 
dazzling light reflected from the snow during our 
march on the 20th of April. I recollect one ar- 
tillery-man, who was conducting his gun, when 
suddenly, as the sun broke out afresh, he stopped, 
rubbed his eyes, turned his head in every direction, 
and exclaimed, ‘ I cannot see ; I am quite blind!”’ 
Although we had not expected snow in the plains 
of Sahara, the general had anticipated the effects 
of the reflection of light from the sand, and the 
possibility of small particles of it getting into the 
eyes; and with this view each man had been pro- 
vided with a green gauze veil. But the soldier 
dislikes anything out of his regular routine as 
much as the most ignorant peasant ; so, when the 
order was given that these veils should be worn,* 
the soldiers wore them to be sure—in their pockets. 
I insisted that each man should fasten his on his 
helmet, and this, too, was done; but it was 
allowed to fly like a streamer behind, instead of 
being drawn over the eyes. Happily the epidemic 
was but temporary, and none permanently suffered 
the loss of sight as the punishment of his folly. 





From the New Monthly Magazine. 
I’M THINKING OF THE PAST. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER, 


I’m thinking of the past, Kate, 
I’m thinking of the time 

When we both looked to the future 
As to some far sunny clime ; 

But the present is not brighter, 
Though our lives are waning fast, 

For our bosoms then were lighter,— 
Yes, I’m thinking of the past. 


I’m thinking of the past, Kate, 
I’m thinking of the hours s 

When we thought to have a home, Kate, 
With its garden and its flowers ; 

But our little ones must stem, love, 
Like us, life’s wintry blast, 

We had hoped to live for them, love, 
But I ’m thinking of the past. 


I’m thinking of the past, Kate, 
I’m thinking of our talk 
When hand-in-hand we wandered 
In many a moonlit walk, 
And that sweet recollection 
Of love, that still shall last, 
Will cheer my deep dejection 
As I’m thinking of the past. 


* Porter, to carry, is the word by which the French ex- 
press to wear a thing, so that the error of Cavaignac’s 





soldiers was somewhat more excusable than it would have 
been in Englishmen. 
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